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Among the many new books issued by the American Book Company during the past year, the aS 
following are especially recommended to teachers in elementary and secondary schools :— ee 
Coe’s Makers of the Nation A “ tay Bianchard & Wade’s Foundations of Chemistry $1.26 IN, 
Dann’s First Year Music 00 Bookman’s Business Arithmetic 
Harvey’s Essentials of Arithmetic—2 nbd -4 1915 Conley’s Principles of Cooking 52 : 
Hunt’s Modern Word Book for Primary Grades 16 Decker & Markisch’s Deutschland und die Deut«her .64 ; asa 
Lucia’s Peter and Polly in Winter a, Francois’ Alternate Exercises for French Comprgition .25 
Miine’s New York State. Arithmetics—2 Book’ Harris’s German Grammar. 1.00 4 
. Pearson & Kirchwey’s Essentials of English—ist Book .40 | jHunter’s Qivic Biology 1.25 wo’ 
Perry & Price’s American History—Second Book F New Eclectic English Classics—5 Volumes 
Serl’s Intermediate Language Lessons 56 Riess & James’s Caesar’s Galiic War, BooksIand II .85 
; Skinner’s Dramatic Stories for Reading and Acting .35 Rivenburg’s Review of Algebra .36 3 
Webster’s Elementary—School Dictionary 90 Smiley & Storke’s First Year Latin Course 1.00 
Webster’s Shorter School. Dictionary 60 Stern & Arrowsmith’; Aus Deutschen Dérfern 36 
White’s Pantomime Primer 24 Truscott & Smith’s German Composition 56 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS 


New York Cincinnati Chicago oe 
my By FRANK B. SANBORN, Professor in Tufts College i oe 
650 problems 118 illustrations 220 pages Cloth. $1.50 net 
A book that associates the theory of mechanics with actual conditions. ™ 

Used as a textbook in many technical schools and colleges, 

; Instructors and men in practice say: “The problems which it presents give the student a means of | ss 
hitching the principles of mechanics to everyday problems which arise in practice’; ‘‘We have used the ei, 
book in question very satisfactorily ’’; ‘‘It seems to me that this is the best publication of problems in me- ant 
chanics that I have ever seen.” 
| | JOHN WILEY & SONS, Inc. - -  -482 Fourth Avenue, NewYork 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., London. 


WHAT THE SCHOOLMASTER SAID. 


Cy= of the Masters of a grammar school in Boston said recently, “4 use several . 
kinds of pencils in my school work, some are better than others, and they rss 
are used for different purposes; but when | want the best 1! always order 


Dixon’s.” They are not only used almost exclusively in Boston, but in other cities as ra 
; well, where a high standard of work is required. Send sixteen cents in stamps for = 
abundant samples. — 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, NW. J. 


|| New Books for the New Year | 


650 JOURNAL OF EDUCATION December 31, 1944 


: To English 


Practical - Adequate - Efficient 


Teacher of English in the Boston Evening Schools 
res LOOK Sé 
Two and Thres b& FOREIGNERS’ GUIDE TO ENGLISH 


reading, language and 
phonics work fot evening classes of beginners 

THE MERRILL SPELLER | in English, sufficient for one school year 
Special Features of the Book 

# The large amount of reading matter (more than 4,000 sente ) 

Combined and in Parts The Simplicity of sentence structure, not only in the paren: 
but throughout the book ; 

The thorough teaching of usages and constructions especially difficult : 


Ormo Wilson and Edith A. Winship for beginners in English 
to the constructio t i 
Lifts the spelling lesson above mere routine 


The direct conversational tone of the reading matter 


| Two hundred and si iitustrations of obj 
drill. The vocabulary is more than a wo hundred and sixty-one illustrations of objects and actions 


The application of many lessons to work and industry 


| ‘ _ F ° From the first lessons, which are based on the 
mere list of words. " . = object and action method, the student is inter- 
ested and encouraged to continue, because 


| 

| ) he feels that he is coverin d and is getti 

i" LET US TELL YOU MORE OF THESE BOOKS : | Eieoap of English ring ground and is getting 

Bound in cloth. Illustrated. xiv-+268 

432 Fourth Avenue - - - New York — WORLD BOOK COMPANY 

Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
Publishers of School and College Textbooks Chicago Atlanta Dallas Manila 


— 


Safe Methods in Arithmetic 


The Wentworth-Smith Arithmetics are not the work of amateurs, but of 


trained thinkers and mathematicians, who have devoted, and are still devoting 
the best years of their lives to textbook writing; and who at the same time are 


in close touch with the practical teaching world. The authors try no ex- 


periments on the public; they make no guesses; they make textbooks that are 


pedagogically and scientifically safe. 


. Do you know the Wentworth-Smith Three-Book Series (providing a 
carefully graded sequence from Grades 3 to 8, inclusive), Oral Arithmetic, 
and Work and Play with Numbers? For prices and further information, address 


GINN AND COMPANY, Publishers 


BOSTON, MASS. 


29 BEACON STREET, 
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PARENT-TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


HENRY D. HERVEY 


= Superintendent, Auburn, N. Y. 


The Parent-Teachers’ Association affords the 
most natural and effective means for establishing 
a friendly relationship between parent and teacher. 
This is the first and most fundamental step in 
bringing home and school together. The parent 
who fails to make the acquaintance of the 
teacher of his child has failed in one of his most 
important duties as joint-teacher, or home teacher, 
of his child; and the school teacher who fails to 
acquaint herself with the parents and home con- 
ditions of each one of her pupils has forfeited one 
of the simplest and yet one of the most effective 
means of increasing her personal influence and 
power as a teacher, and of adding immeasurably 
to that sense of inner satisfaction which she may 
have and which it is her right to have in her work. 

Where the Parent-Teachers’ Association 
flourishes, difficulties between parent and teacher 
have disappeared. It has been proved times with- 
out number that a friendly chat with a parent will 
often give a teacher a point of view and a point of 
contact that will win and hold both parent and 
child. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association affords an 
opportunity for parents to become familiar with 
the actual work done in the school, its quality, its 
significance and its value to the child. This does 
not mean that parents are to become educational 
experts. It does suggest, however, that by the ac- 
tual observation of classroom work, by the in- 
spection of small school exhibits occurring at fre- 
quent intervals, by the examination of work 
brought home by the children and by talks at the 
school by teachers, principals and other educa- 
tional experts, parents may gain an intelligent 
conception of what the school is trying to do. This 
is essential for the parent’s own satisfaction as well 
as for the satisfaction of his child, who feels im- 
mensely pleased, encouraged and stimulated when 
he finds that his father and mother know some- 
thing of his life at school, takes an interest in it 
and are able to ask intelligent questions about it. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association may be of 
great assistance in securing adequate material 
equipment for the schools. Through the activity 
of such organizations books have been purchased 
for the school library, buildings have been adorned 
with pictures and casts, pianos and victrolas and 
Stereopticons have been purchased, playgrounds 
have been enlarged or improved and suitable ap- 
paratus provided. 

The great forward movement which has re- 
sulted in the paying of increased attention to the 
health of the child, should receive the strong moral 
support of every parent-teachers’ organiza- 
tion. No such organization should rest 
content until every school is beyond 
reproach in ventilation, in cleanliness and general 


sanitary conditions, until an enlightened public 
sentiment will demand the rigid enforcement of 
all laws now on the statute books for the protec- 
tion of the health of our children and until every 
child from the kindergarten through the high 
school has an opportunity all the year round for 
the development of a strong and healthy body 
through free play, athletic exercises and system- 
atic physical training under competent instruction 
and supervision. 

The Parent-Teachers’ Association will not have 
lived up to the full measure of its possibilities un- 
til it has labored in a broad and statesmanlike way 
to create those underlying conditions in the com- 
munity without which schools of the highest type 
are impossible. 

First and foremost should be mentioned the ab- 
solute elimination of politics from the management 


of the schools. In these latter days politics and . 


efficiency have come to be regarded as contra- 


‘dictory terms. Politics means the substitution of 


favoritism for merit. This is unfair and hence 
undemocratic. Politics in the school has always 
meant, and must inevitably mean, the sacrifice of 
the rights of the child for the sake of personal or 
partisan advantage. This is too high a price to 
pay. The youth of this country cannot be trained 
for good citizenship in real democracy in a system 
that denies the first principles of democracy. 
Politics in mumicipal government has led to in- 
efficiency and shameful waste of money. Politics 
in school affairs will lead to inefficiency and a 
frightful waste of the time and opportunity of in- 
nocent victims. 

In no way can Parent-Teachers’ Associations 
be of greater service to the community than in 
building a solid wall of defense about our schools 
against all political assaults. Here as elsewhere 
eternal vigilance is the price that must be paid. 
Wherever public money is to be spent there the 
would-be servant of the people is always in evi- 
dence, and the larger the sum the greater is his 
desire to “serve” and the greater his activity. 
Urged on by a mighty hunger he raises one cty 
after another designed to deceive the very elect. 
One of his favorite methods of approach is to de- 
claim with much sound and fury against what he 
calls the fads in the schools, usually such subjects 
as music, physical training, drawing and handwork, 
the most concrete and practical as well as the most 
ancient of all subjects taught to youth—the very 
subjects which formed almost the entire curriculum 
2,500 years ago in Greece, and subjects which are 
still the most valuable whether for mental develop- 
ment or for direct preparation for wage earning. 
Having thus created distrust in the public mind as 
to the efficiency of the schools, he points his ac- 
cusing finger at the Board of Education and 
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charges it ‘with reckless extravagance and a 
shameless waste of the people's money because 
it seeks to pay teachers of character and refine- 
ment and special training and long experience a 
bare living wage, about as much, for instance, as 
the ordinary unskilled laborer receives. Or, 
with a heart burning with righteous indignation 
he will portray the wrongs done the poor tax- 

(the taxpayer in this connection is always 
poor) because the Board pays for the education of 
a child for an entire year the enormous sum of $35, 
or less than a dollar a week. 

It is the high privilege, as well as the sacred 
duty of every parent-teacher’s organization, to 
raise its own members and the public generally to 
such a point of intelligence on school matters 
that such clap trap will fall on deaf ears. 

While the only safeguard of our schools, as of 
our other institutions, is the character and intelli- 
gence of the people, yet experience will show that 
politics may be most quickly and easily eliminatec 
from the schools, and men and women of charac- 
ter and ability induced to serve on Boards of Edu- 
cation, when provision is made for a relativel; 
small board, elected at large by the people, made 
directly responsible to the people and made finan- 
cially independent of the city government. 

There is also the problem of the proper regula- 
tion of the life of the child out of school hours 
and during vacations, when he is under the soie 
charge of the home. What with moving pictures, 
the vaudeville, dinners, card parties and dances, 
life for most young people today is very attractive 
but at the same time very strenuous and very dis- 
tracting. For many it is one continuous round of 
excitement and mild dissipation, not only during 
the school year, but throughout the vacations as 
well, 

No single parent, no matter how wise or how 
firm, can cope with the problem of regulation 
single handed. The mother who requires her 
daughter to come home at 11 o'clock when all the 
rest will stay until 1 or 2, simply succeeds in mak- 
ing the child peculiar and invites speedy ostracism. 
Unless all parents of a _ given social group can 
agree upon a reasonable program for juvenile so- 
cial enjoyment the case seems absolutely hopeless. 
That such an agreement should be speedily 
reached is imperative, both from the standpoint 
of the home and of the school. Thoughtless 
critics seem inclined to lay upon the school the 
blame for all the frivolities and shallowness of 
youth, for their lack of application in study, for 
their consequent poor scholarship and for their 
all too frequent failure in the business world. Ail 
these evils undoubtedly exist in the case of some 
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of our young people, by no means in the case of 
all. Let us be discriminating; let us beware of 
the fault of too sweeping condemnation. While 
these evils are all too common, the cause does 
not lie primarily at the door of the school. In 
the school faithful and devoted teachers are doing 
their part and doing it nobly and well. They would 
do more if they could, but they cannot discharge 
all the duties of parents in addition to their own, 
They are keenly alive to the fact of failure and to 
the true cause of failure. They are doing what 
they can to counteract the results of parental in- 
efficiency and they are patiently awaiting the time 
when some of these parents, at least, who now criti- 
cize the school will discover the fault lying just 
outside their own guilty doors. The parents 
themselves must face this problem and solve it by 
organized effort. | P 

An organization for this purpose has been 
formed in New York City. As stated in the con- 
stitution, “the object of the league is to unite 
parents in an effort to promote the moral, mental 
and physical well-being of their children by es- 
tablishing wholesome standards in matters affect- 
ing their education, amusement and home life. 
The members have pledged themselves to stand 
together in the carrying out of a program, the 
main features of which are here briefly outlined: 

That boys and girls of school age refuse all in- 
vitations to parties, theatres and other entertain- 
ments during the school term, except occasionally 
on Fridays and Saturdays, and that the number 
of social functions be strictly limited during the 
holidays. 

That parents arrange simple and appropriate 
forms of recreation for their children, and that 
they reserve time to join their children in such 
recreations. 

That parents advocate reasonable hours for be- 
ginning and ending dances for young people and 
that they carefully supervise the manner of danc- 
ing. 

That a theatre committee be appointed and that 
children be allowed to attend those plays only that 
have been approved. 

That parents confer frequently with teachers of 
their children regarding questions affecting their 
education and general welfare and that they co-op- 
erate with the teachers in upholding the rules and 
standards of the school. 

Similar regulations should be agreed upon by 
every Parent-Teachers’ Association and strictly 
followed. If this is not done, the social dissipa- 
tion now everywhere evident, in cities large and 
small will continue and parents will be powerless to 
check it. Here is a task worthy of the best efforts. 
of every Parent-Teachers’ Association. 


> 
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KINDNESS 
Was he not kind to you, this dead old Year? 
Did he not give enough of earthly store? 
Enough of laughter and good cheer? 
It is not well to hate him for the pain 
He brought you, and the sorrows manifold. 


To pardon him these hurts still I am fain, 
For in the panting period of his reign 
He brought me new weunds, 


But he healed the old. 
—Paul Laurence Dunbar. 
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THE INDIAN IN SCHOOL 


CHARLES A. EASTMAN [OHIYESA ] 
Author of ‘Indian Boyhvod”, ete. 


The thought of educating the natives of Amer- 
ica was first conceived by the earliest explorer- 
priests, prompted by a mixture of ecclesiastical 
ambition and religious zeal. ‘These children of 
the forest,” said they, “must either be moralized 
or exterminated.”’ Schools and missions were 
established and maintained by the mother 
churches in England and Scotland, and in a few 
cases by the colonists themselves. It was pro- 
vided in the charters of our old colleges that a 
certain number of Indian pupils should be edu- 
cated therein free of charge, and others, such as 
Harvard and Dartmouth, were founded primarily 
for Indian youth. 

The records show that individual red men were 
fully able to assimilate the classical culture of the 
period, and capable, moreover, of loyalty toward 
the new ideals no less than the old. The utter 
disregard of hygiene then prevalent caused many 
educated Indians to die of tuberculosis and other 
diseases, and the further facts that industrial 
training was wholly neglected and little or no at- 
tention paid to the girls, account to the modern 
mind for many disappointments. However, 
most of the so-called failure of this early work 
is directly traceable to unjust laws, social segre- 
gation, frequent wars of aggression, strong 
drink, and underlying all, the greed of the col- 
onists for Indian lands, which destroyed many 
promising beginnings and exterminated whole 
tribes or drove them from _ well-established 
homes into proverty and exile. 

Beginning with the first years of the nineteenth 
century, practically every religious denomina- 
tion in America carried on more or less educa- 
tional work among the natives. As early as 
1775, the Continental Congress had appropriated 
$500 toward the support and education of In- 
dian youth at Dartmouth College. From the 
year 1819 to 1848, $10,000 was annually dis- 
tributed by the government among mission 
schools of various denominations, and in the 
latter year there were 103 such schools, with over 
3,000 pupils. In 1870, the appropriation, which 
had grown very slowly since 1848, was increased 
to $100,000. and about 1873, during Grant’s ad- 
ministration, justly described as marking a new 
era for the red man, the government began to 
develop a school system of its own, but did not 
therefore discontinue aid to the mission boards. 
On the contrary, such aid was largely increased 
in the form of “contracts.” 

The usual method was to guarantee a fixed 
sum (commonly $167 per capita per annum), for 
each Indian pupil actually in attendance, the re- 
ligious society or individual to whom the con- 
tract was given providing buildings, teachers, and 
equipment. In the course of a few years, a large 
and increasing proportion of these funds passed 
under the control of the Catholic Bureau of In- 


dian Missions, who displayed remarkable enter- 
prise and activity in the establishment of new 
schools. By 1886 the total government appro- 
priations for Indian education had reached over 
$1,000,000, and the contracts aggregated $131,- 
000. In ten years more, the Catholics alone drew 
$314,000. But during this decade, the policy of 
assisting sectarian schools with public money, 
claimed to be in violation of the American prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state, had been 
continuously under fire, and in 1895, after warm 
discussion, it was determined by Congress to re- 
duce the contracts twenty per cent. each year, 
until abolished. 

Accordingly in 1900, all congressional appropri- 
ations for sectarian schools were finally with- 
drawn, and the reversal of a policy of such long 
standing, even though due notice had been 
given, worked serious hardship in many cases. It 
was held by the Bureau of Catholic Indian Mis- 
sions, which had kept up a vigorous fight for the 
contracts, that Indian treaty and trust funds are 
in a different class from moneys derived from the 
taxpayers, and the Supreme Court has since de- 
clared this view correct. Hence this church still 
utilizes. tribal funds to a considerable extent each 
year, by vote of the tribe concerned, and rations 
were also restored to certain schools by act of 
Congress, in 1906. 

The Carlisle School in Pennsylvania was the 
first non-reservation boarding school to be es- 
tablished, and has been a pioneer and a leader in 
this important class of schools, of which there are 
now thirty-five, mostly scattered throughout the 
middle and western states. General R. H. Pratt 
(then Lieutenant Pratt), while in charge of In- 
dian prisoners of war at Saint Augustine, Florida, 
made important reforms in their treatment and 
training which led in 1878, when their release 
was ordered, to a request on the part of twenty- 
two of the younger men for further education. 
Seventeen were received at Hampton Institute, 
Virginia, General Armstrong’s celebrated school 
for freedmen; and the next year an Indian de- 
partment was organized at Hampton, while 
General Pratt was authorized, at his own sugges- 
tion, to establish an Indian school in the aban- 
doned army barracks at Carlisle. 

The school opened with 147 pupils. There 
were many difficulties and much unintelligent 
opposition in the beginning, but nevertheless, 
wonderful success attended General Pratt’s ad- 
ministration. For many years Carlisle has en- 
rolled about 1,200 pupils each year, keeping 
about one-third of them on farms and in selected 
homes in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, where 
thev work for board and wages in summer, while 
a smaller number attend the public schools 
during the colder months. They thus earn and 
save some $30,000 annually. 
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Periodical attacks have been made upon Car- 
lisle, usually from political or purely selfish mo- 
tives, but it has survived them all. General 
Pratt’s advice to his graduates was to remain in 
the East and compete in civilization. He worked 
with tremendous energy and great single-mind- 
edness, and it is the opinion of the most ad- 
vanced members of the Indian race that he has 
rendered to us and to the country a particular 
service, and that the wonderful progress of re- 
cent years is due in large measure to his work 
and personality. 

General Armstrong, another of America’s 
heroes of peace, was always an enthusiastic cham- 
pion of the red man’s cause, and as an object les- 
son to the public, as well as in training native 
teachers and leaders, his school has contributed 
much to the result. It was decided by Congress 
a year or two ago to withdraw the government 
appropriation of $20,000 annually from the 
Hampton School, but notwithstanding this, over 
thirty Indian pupils remain to work their way 
through, with some assistance from voluntary 
scholarships. 

In reply to the oft-asked question: Do edu- 
cated Indians go back to the blanket? It should 
first be said that return to native dress in isolated 
communities where this is still the common dress 
of the people is not necessarily wrong. It may 
be only a wise. conformity to custom. Investi- 
gation has shown, however, that very few grad- 
uates of any school ever do reassume Indian dress 
or habits. The most recent Carlisle report shows 
that of 565 living graduates, all but sixty-nine are 
known to be profitably employed in a wide variety 
of occupations. One hundred and ten are in the 
government service. There are also 3,800 ex- 
students, not graduates, of whom a large major- 
ity are found to be successful. Hampton has 878 
living returned Indian students, of whom eighty- 
seven per cent. are recorded as doing well. An 
investigation conducted under the auspices of the 
Indian Bureau reports eighty-six per cent. suc- 
cessful among all students who have attended a 
non-reservation school. 

It must not be supposed that the downfall of 
the contract system and the remarkable develop- 
ment of government work has meant the end of 
distinctively religious schools for Indians.  Al- 
though a few have been closed, there are still 
many in successful operation under the various 
church boards, the Indians themselves willingly 
contributing to their support. Indeed, this feat- 
ure is much in their favor, as it is certain that an 
education which costs the recipient something is 
of more worth than one which does not. Nearly 
as many pupils.are now enrolled in mission and 
public schools combined as is those conducted by 
the Indian Bureau. 
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The Congregationalist have concentrated their 


efforts upon a large training school at Santee, 
Nebraska, under the veteran missionary teacher, 
Rev. Alfred L. Riggs. At Santee the Indian boys 
and girls are given a practical education devel- 
oped to fit their peculiar needs—its goal the 
training of teachers, preachers, and leaders in 
every walk of life. Here I received my first im- 
pulse toward a career in 1875-6. 

There has been nearly $85,000,000 appro- 
priated by Congress since 1876 for Indian educa- 
tion. The appropriation for 1913 was $4,500,000. 
Yet even more is needed. The Indian Bureau 
estimates 65,000 children of school age under its 
control; of these about 25,000 are provided for 
in government schools, and 22,500 in mission and 
public schools, leaving 10,000 entirely neglected, 
beside an estimated 7,000 sick and defective chil- 
dren, who need hospital schools or some form of 
special care. 


The present system includes day and boarding 
schools on the reservations, as well as the thirty- 
five industrial schools off the reservations. In 
1913 there were reported 223 day schools and 
seventy-six reservation boarding schools. The 
training is elementary, and the most advanced 
pupil goes little beyond the eighth grammar 
grade, though at a few of the best schools there 
are short normal and business courses. Admit- 
ting that these schools compare well with state 
institutions which are on a similar basis and are 
controlled largely by political appointments, 
there are some abuses, as might be expected. 
Much harm has been done by placing children in 
an advanced stage of tuberculosis in the same 
dormitory with healthy youngsters. Irregular 
attendance is too often tolerated, and a serious 
evil is the admission of children of well-to-do 
parents, often white men or those of mixed blood, 
who dress their young folks extravagantly, supply 
them wit!: unlimited spending money, and cer- 
tainly, in all reason, should be required to meet 
the costs of their support and education. 

Yet I would give up any feature of the Indian 
work rather than the schools, unmoral as many 
of them undoubtedly are. The pupils become 
every year better fitted to choose the good and 
to combat the evil in their environment. Many 
thousands are already enrolled in the regular dis- 
trict schools, particularly in Oklahoma, and this 
will become generally the case with the admis- 
sion of the Indian to full citizenship everywhere. 
I rejoice in every gain, and I predict that the 
native American will soon adjust himself to the 
requirements of the new age, appreciate its mag- 
nificent achievements, and even contribute his 
mite to the modern development of the land of 
his ancestors. 


The school is a house of cares—Aristolle. 
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ATTRACTIVE BIOGRAPHIES 


JANE A. STEWART 


DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


What fundamentals do I teach children about 
their health? I don’t teach them, My plan is 
to get them in the habit of doing things—to 
brush their teeth, bathe their bodies and 
play out-of-doors. The men who fish, fished as 
boys. The men who hunt, hunted as boys. It's 
all in the start and mostly habit at that.” 


The speaker was a tall, lithe, energetic man 
whose pleasant countenance was crowned by a 
pompadour of thick, tawny-hued hair. Sun- 
bleached hair it was. And the sun- 
burn on his face and neck added to the 
breezy, out-of-doors atmosphere of 


well-known apostle of health and 
hygiene, Dr. Luther Halsey 
Gulick. 

Teachers, especially teachers of 
physical culture, are well acquainted 
with Dr, Gulick and with what he has 
accomplished as a professional physical 
trainer and as an organizer of health 
and pwblic recreation movements. 
Few men have made a more brilliant 
record in these lines. 

Beginning nearly thirty years ago in the Y. M. 
C. A. at Jackson, Michigan, Dr. Gulick has as- 
siduously taught health, hygiene and physical cui- 
ture in classroom, lecture hall, playground and 
text-book. He has impressed the physical 


gospel of right living upon children and adults ' 


and set in motion effective beverages for trans- 
mitting this gospel in the most far-reaching ways. 

The Y. M. C. A. international committee had 
his services, as secretary of its physical traming 
department, for nearly two decades; and to the 
public schools he has given great momentum in 
physical training lines during five years as di- 
rector of the New York City public school phy- 
sical training department, and as lecturer on hy- 
giene at New York University. 

As an organizer on educational lines, his ac- 
tivities have been conspicuous. He was organ- 
izing secretary of the School Hygiene Associa- 
tion of America and he has served as secretary 
of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Physical Education, and as president, at 
times, respectively, of the American Physical 
Education Association of the Public School Phy- 
sical Training Society; and of the remarkable 
group, the Playground Association of America, 
in whose organization he was a _ chief moving 
spirit. He has also originated and founded the 
order of Campfire Girls of America. 

In community service, Dr. Gulick has also re- 
corded an active participation. He was ap- 
pointed chairman of the physical training lecture 
committee of the St. Louis Exposition in 1904, 
and in 1906 and 1908 he acted as a member of the 
Olympic Games Commission in Athens and Lon- 


DR. L. H. GULICK 


don respectively. For seven years up to 1913, 
he served as director of the department of Child 
Hygiene for the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Dr. Gulick was born on the Hawaiian Islands, 
in the City of Honolulu, where his father the Rev. 
Dr. Luther Halsey Gulick, was a missionary, when 
Kamehameha was king. Soon, however, the 
Gulicks removed .to Yokohama, Japan, where 
Dr. Gulick spent his childhood and learned to 
speak Japanese as fluently as English. 

His organizing talent was early displayed for 
he began at the age of thirteen when he formed 
the society of the “Jolly Boys of 
Yokohama,” of which he was the mov- 
ing spirit. It was at this time that a 
book on elementary gymnastics “How 
to get strong” came into his posses- 
sion and gave direction to his life. The 
idea of health conservation was planted 
which has developed in him to such 
noble proportions. 

Returning to the United States, thé 
Gulick family domiciled at Hatiover, 
N. H., whete Luther prepared for col 
lege at the Hanover High School, pay- 
ing his living expenses by 
sawing wood, and _ waiting on 
table at a summer hotel. He was 
a prodigious student, entering Oberlin 
College in 1880 at the age of fifteen, and having 
the wholesome experience of working hig way 
through college. 

He cut lawns, took care of house furnaces and 
canvassed for books. 

A year was well spent in 1885:at Sargent Nor- 
mal School’ of Physical Training, Harvard Uni- 
versity. And with this equipment, he taught 
physical training while studying for his medical 
degree (which he received in 1889) at the Medical 
College of the University of New York. Inci- 
dentally during his undergraduate years he ran a 
milk route in Monmouth, N. J., (getting up at 
4 a, m, milking nine cows and then delivering 
the milk in a one-horse wagon); he took unto 
himself a wife—Miss Charlotte Vetter of Han- 
over, N. H.—a year before he was graduated; and 
four children have blessed the union. 

Instead of becoming a_ clergyman like his 
brother Edward, or a foreign missionary like his 
brother Sidney and his father, Dr. Gulick has at- 
tained his ambition to become a medical mission- 
ary although his operations have been limited to 
the home field. He has been well described as 
a “biological engineer.” His life purpose is to 
build up a stronger and therefore a better race. 

That Americans are becoming stronger in- 
stead of weaker is his optimistic declaration. “In- 
formation received from _ different schools 
throughout the country” he affirmed, “shows that 
boys, city boys especially, are larger than they 
were formally. City and village boys have al- 
ways been stronger than country boys. It was 
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shown during the Civil war that they could en- 
dure more hardships and mar¢h farther than boys 
brought up on farms. Pefsons’ living cities 
have better food and purer water and air than 
those who live right on the land.” 

The welfare of girls as well as of boys has also 
been close to the keen brain and sympathetic 
heart of Dr. Gulick. His organizing genius and 
grasp of the conditions were equal to the task of 
working out a plan for an organized movement 
among girls which would help them to get ready 
for the new world in which women are finding 
themselves. In this promising movement of the 
Camp Fire Girls, which he leads in his whole- 
souled, hearty and effective way, Dr. Gulick aims 
to make it possible for girls “to pass through the 
tace history of women as the boy in his game and 
athletics passes through the race history of man.” 

Beauty, service, trustworthiness and happiness 
are exalted; beauty not only of sky and land- 
scape but of common things, picture hanging, 
rug laying, dress, etc.; service in constant acts of 
helpfulness to the one right at hand, as a pleasure 
not a duty; not only personal integrity but fidel- 
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ity in all relations and the certain completion of 
anything» once, begun; and happiness which 
springs from pleasufe in right doing ;—these are 
the ends desired by the Campfire Girls move- 
ment, as Dr. Gulick has outlined it. 

And it is to be noted that Dr. Gulick does not 
want to make girls like boys but to develop and 
give outlet to their womanliness. 

We are, he says, “all human beings and as such 
most of our qualities and abilities correspond. .. . 
We are significant in the world mainly by the ex- 
tent to which we as individuals and groups, differ 
from each other. For example, woman 
is as sure to have the suffrage as the tide is to 
rise, not because she is as wise and strong, as 
skillful as man is, nor because she, like him, is a 
human being, nor for any other reason of like- 
ness or duplication at all but because she is dif- 
ferent, because the world needs -her peculiar and 
special abilities. It is because woman is differ- 
ent, because these differences are fundamental 
world needs, that it is necessary that she’ shall 
bring these differences to the. service of the 
world.” 


a a 


THE SEPARATION OF THE TEACHING OF LITERATURE 
AND THE TEACHING OF COMPOSITION IN HIGH SCHOOL 


JAMES F. HOOSIC 
Chicago Normal College 


A sunset on the western plains and a new irri- 
gation project have something in common, but 
they would ordinarily call for different styles of 
treatment at the hands of a magazine writer. In 
the state of confusion which now exists with re- 
gard to the purpose and organization of the high 
‘school course in English, however, boys and girls 
often get the idea that roseate description applies 
to everything. It is as though one should favor 
pulling cabbages in a dress suit. 

The genesis of the present practice is not far to 
seek. The Vassar Conference of the Committee 
of Ten made the first advances in 1893 and the 
National Education Association committee on col- 
lege entrance requirements established the cus- 
tom by its report of 1899. The logic was irresist- 
able. Literary men are the best writers; there- 
fore go to literature to learn how to write. Be- 
sides you can kill two birds with one stone. While 
learning to write you can _ secure that intimate 
familiarity with certain masterpieces of literature 
which the colleges demand for their entrance ex- 
aminations. In addition, all the English work 
will be given a sort of halo by the constant com- 
panionship of Milton, Wordsworth, Tennyson and 
the rest. 

The vast majority of the English courses in the 
country are planned with a view to a close corre- 
lation of literature and composition. Very often 
a “form of discourse” is selected as the type for 
a year and the attempt is made to select master- 
pieces to illustrate it while in composition its prin- 
ciples are being learned and practiced. It is provi- 
dential that there should happen to be just one 
form of discourse for each high school year. 


Such an arrangement has several drawbacks. 
Stevenson’s essay on “The Enjoyment of Unpleas- 
ant Places” does not very much help a high school 
boy to tell how to play a game of baseball. It 
gives him the notion, moreover, that success in 
composition comes only to heaven born geniuses 
and that he is entitled to an alibi. It tempts to 
the selection of literary themes to the exclusion 
of those drawn from everyday experiences and 
generally ends in dependence for ideas on some- 
one else. It constantly leads to emphasis upon 
reading and discussion of books while oral com- 
position and the proper criticism of written work 
are neglected. It provides a false basis for pro- 
motion ; pupils who can’t spell or make grammati- 
cal sentences are promoted because they exhibit 
a becoming interest in fiction and the drama. And 
not the least of all, it invites unfriendliness and 
lack of cooperation on the part of the teachers of 
other subjects, who fail to see any direct relation 
between poetry and such habits of clear and cor- 
rect explanation as are needed in physics and 
geometry. 

It must be understood that the word literature 
has been used above in its narrow sense, that of 
the French belles lettres. It is the study of poetry, 
fiction and drama and the study of exposition, his- 
torical narrative and argument, with the details 
of correctness, clearness and force in speech and 
writing for everyday purposes, which should be 
clearly differentiated. The use of the vernacular 
is carrying on the world’s work and the use of it 
in the wise enjoyment of leisure hours in one’s lib- 
rary are easily distinguishable ideas. That learn- 
ing language should proceed by means of hearing, 
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speaking, reading and. writing in every year of 
school and college, all thoughtful students of the 
pedagogy of English would agree. Select, then, 
passages of prose from contemporaries to accom- 
pany the practice of composition. Let these be 
studied intently in order to learn also how to read 
intently for the exact meaning of what we read. 
Meanwhile, on different days or in different sem~ 
esters, let the reading and reciting of masterpieces 
of verse and literary prose proceed according to 
an appropriate method, a method which shall re- 
veal the human interest and the artistic excellence, 
which shall touch the imagination and the feelings, 
and convey to impressionable minds the ideals and 
motives of the seers and songsters of the ages. 
Such a program does not imply boredom or 
overwork for the teacher of composition. He 
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can’t be bored if he knows how to lead young peo- 
ple to free expression, and he will not work 
harder than now if he is permitted his share of 
the instruction in literature. Nor does this pro- 
gram mmply an utterly unserious attack on the 
literature. Appreciation demands comprehension 
and it also demands expression. 

To complete the view it should be added that 
throughout the course, wide and varied reading 
such as every educated person carries on in his 
leisure hours, should be induced. This should 
be recognized and guided by such informal class 
conversations on books and magazines as a teacher 
who knows how to do something more than hear 
lessons finds it easy to manage.—Abstract of Ad- 


THE TURN OF THE ROAD 
A NEW YEAR’S SONG. 


Ah, here is another turn of the road, 
Another league is gone; 

Take a strong grip and gtasp of your load, 
And then— go on! Go on! 

For we follow a voice down the long, long road 
That travels hither and yon, 

And the voice is the voice of the hastening years,— 
“Go on! Go on! Go on!” 


And the voice is here at the turn of the road 
Of the highway of the years; 
And there’s nothing of fear in the tone of the voice, 
Though it speaks from the midst of fears. 
There are blasted cliffs and chasms of dread 
In the journey we have gone; 
There are stony hills on the road ahead: 
But the voice says: “On! Go on!” 


There are gardens abloom on the way we have come, 
And fountains, and arbors of shade; 

There are bleak, dark pines in che cold snows, dumb, 
And the thunder-smitten glade: 

There are orchards of bloom and firs of gloom 
On the journey we have gone; 

There are bloom and gloom on the way ahead; 
But the voice says: “On! Go on!” 


We are glad for the voice at the turn of the road, 
’Tis tuned to the heart of man; 

It has cheered his way, and lightened his load 
From the day when the world began. 

For the heart of man said “Yea” to the voice 
In all the years that are gone; 

And its words are a music that thrill in his blood,— 


“Go on! Go on! Go on!” 


—From “Songs of the Average Man.” 


Used by permission of Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. 


A COURSE ON VOCATIONAL INFORMATION 
WILLIAM A. WHEATLEY 
Superintendent, Middletown, Conn. 


{Address National Vocational Guidance Association.] 


After the pupil knows, or thinks he konws, what 
life work he purposes to make his own, he must 
prepare himself by general education and special 
training to succeed most thoroughly in this voca- 
tion. Here is where the life-career motive enters 
and inspires the school work, both keeping the 
boy in school and vitalizing his preparation and his 
applications of the lessons. With one’s future 
vocation in mind as an ideal field of activity, one 
can most successfully and most happily prepare 
himself for its demands. 

Information of vocations and of the pupil’s 
qualifications for these, together witha very prac- 
tical application of this information to (1) the char- 
acteristics of a suitable vocation, (2) the method 
of selecting one’s life work, (3) the best general 
education, (4) the special training necessary, and 
(5) entering and succeeding in one’s life work, is 
a necessary requisite for the largest vocational 
success of pupils. How shall we provide and ap- 
ply this fund of information? In a number of our 


larger cities vocational counselors are supplying 
the young people with the necessary facts con- 
cerning various kinds of life work and personal 


fitness for some particular occupation. In some 
way or another about fifty cities are at present en- 
deavoring to furnish their young people with vo- 
cational guidance. 

If already fifty cities in America, are actually 
supplying their youth with guidance in the choice 
of a life work, what can we do to make this great 
movement general? Hundreds of other smaller 
cities and villages are as willing to do for their 
young people as the larger and richer centers, but 
just now, in what form, can they afford to furnish 
this vocational guidance? 

Mr. Jesse B. Davis of Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
has inaugurated an excellent form of supplying 
this vocational information through English Com- 
position. DeKalb, Illinois, has a plan of Guidance 
by Systematic Courses of Instruction in Vocational 
Opportunities and Personal Characteristics. 

Somewhat similar to the DeKalb plan is that 
which we worked out six years ago in the West- 
port, Connecticut, High School and introduced 
three years ago into the Middletown, Connecticut, 
High School. In the smaller high schools and 
possibly in the upper grammar grades wherever 
the expense of the professional vocational coun- 
selor, cannot be afforded, any one of these three 
plans of vocational guidance can be provided at a 
slight cost, any one of them will effect a most valu- 
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able service, and some one of them, or its equiva- 
lent ought to be introduced and adapted to the 
local needs. 

Our course in Vocational Information is divided 
into three parts, the first is a careful consideration 
of the Importance of Vocational Information, the 
Characteristics of a Good Vocation, and How to 
Study Vocations ; the second and main part is a de- 
tailed treatment of some eighty or ninety profes- 
sions, trades and life occupations grouped under 
agriculture, commercial occupations, railroading, 
civil service, manufacturing, machine and related 
trades, the engineering professions, the building 
trades, the learned professions and allied occupa- 
tions and miscellaneous and new openings; and 
the third and concluding part of the course is a 
practical, thorough-going discussion of choosing 
one’s life work, securing a position, and efficient 
work and its reward. 

In studying each of the vocations we touch up- 
on its healthfulness, remuneration, value to so- 
ciety, and social standing, as well as upon the nat- 
ural qualifications, general education, and special 
preparation necessary for success. Naturally, we 
investigate at first hand as many as possible of the 
vocations found in our city and vicinity. Each pu- 
pil is encouraged to bring from home first-hand 
and, as far as practicable, “inside” facts concern- 
ing his father’s occupation. Local professional 
men, engineers, business men, manufacturers, me- 
chanics and agriculturists are invited to present 
informally and quite personally the salient features 
of their various vocations. 

Such a course in vocational information is 
practicable everywhere and inexpensive, and be- 
sides being intrinsically interesting to the pupils, 
it actually gives them greater respect for all kinds 
of honorable work, helps them sooner or later to 
choose more wisely their life work, convinces them 
of the absolute necessity for a thorough prepara- 
tion before entering any vocation and holds to the 
end of the high school course many who other- 
wise would drop out early in the race, should we 
then apologize when we urge upon educators and 
the tax paying public that this branch of vital hu- 
man knowledge be given a place in all our high 
schools, especially when it will require only as 
much time as commercial arithmetic or geogra- 
phy, or one-half as much as algebra, or one-sixth 
as much as German or French, or finally one- 
eighth as much as Latin? 

For the first time at any great exposition, all 
monumental sculpture at the Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition at San Francisco in 1915, 
goes out of doors. This has been impossible at 
all previous exhibitions because of the disin- 
tegration by the elements of the plaster in which 
the sculpture is presented. The international ex- 
hibit of sculpture will be placed in the plaza in 
front of the crescent shaped Palace of Fine Arts. 
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PRIZE WINNING 
[ Editorial. } 

So much is being said about prize winning corn 
club boys that it is important that we do not for- 
get that girls are also winning prizes. Ohio is 
taking front rank in both boys’ and girls’ clubs and 
contests. We present the picture of Miss Haze} 


MISS HAZEL THOMPSON 
Port Clinton, Ohio. 

Who wins first prize in bak- 
ing, canning and sewing at the 
first State-Wide Contest in 

Ohio. 


Thompson of Port Clinton, Ohio, who carried 
off first prize in three state-wide contests in can- 
ning, in bread-making and in sewing. The cash 
prizes were also near fifty dollars. Miss Thomp- 
son was also a leader in all school studies. 


IMPORTANT NORMAL TRAINING PLAN 


The state of Kansas and the city of Hays have 
gone into educational partnership. The entire city 
school system—grade and high school—has been 
turned over to the Fort Hays, Kansas State Nor- 
mal School, to be used as a pedagogical laboratory 
by the state of Kansas. All the departments of 
the Fort Hays Normal School try out the latest 
methods in the Hays schools. The Board of Edu- 
cation of Hays and President W. A. Lewis of the 
Normal, intend to build up model schools adapted 
to Western Kansas conditions. 

Professor C. A. Shively, head of the department 
of Education, is the superintendent of the schools. 
Already he has introduced the junior high school 
or six-and-six plan, a free dental clinic, free medi- 
cal inspection, a social centre, community music, 
supervised playgrounds, and organized athletics 
under the normal coaches. The people of Mays 
are enthusiastic over the change. Instead of hav- 
ing the ordinary Western Kansas schools they 
have a school directed by specialists paid by the 
state of Kansas. It costs the city of Hays less and 
the Normal is saved the expense of maintaining a 
training school. 


> 


I Resolve: To keep my health, to do my work; to live; to see to it I grow and gain 
and give; never to look behind me for an hour; to wait in weakness and to walk in power; 
but always fronting onward to the light; always and always facing toward the right. 
Robbed, starved, defeated, fallen, wide-astray—On with strength what I have. Back to the 
way: 


—Charlotte Perkins Stetson 
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CIGARETTE CURE 


Houston gave the nitrate of silver cure to 162 
school boys. The accompanying cut speaks for 
itself. 

In the first picture, the boy is seen smoking a 
cigarette. The second shows the school physician 
in the act of applying the nitrate of silver solution 
to the boy’s tongue. The third shows the same 
boy after the treatment endeavoring to smoke a 
cigarette. The wry look on his face shows that 
he is not enjoying the process. 

The silver cure for cigarette smoking, like the 
gold cure for drunkenness, may not work in every 
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RURAL SCHOOLS MAY PREVENT CITY 
CONGESTION 
HERBERT QUICK 


Most big words lack the pith and punch of the 
short word, but there are times when this is not 
so. 

“Overurbanization” is a long word which is full 
of meaning for it conveys an idea which is bigger 
still. 

Overurbanization means the excessive build- 
ing up of cities. It is the one great problem of 
the hfe of this age. 

The cities are too numerous and too large. The 


individual case. All we can do for the boy is to 
put him in such condition that the indulgence of 
the bad habit will for quite a while cause him con- 
siderable bodily discomfiture. This will compel him 
to quit for so long a time that he will get the poison 
out of his system, and will lose the desire for the 
harmful stimulation. If, at the end of this time, 
he desires to continue his freedom, he can do so. 
If, on the other hand, he desires to go back to the 
fetters of his bad habits, he can do that also. How- 
ever, if eighty-one boys of Houston ceased to be 
cigarette fiends on account of the treatment given 
by the school physician, that alone will be worth 
more than was spent on that official’s salary for 
the entire year. 


Superintendent P. W. Horn is alive to every 
possible opportunity to thelp the children and 
young people. 


L. F. G., Indiana: I have derived much benefit 
from your paper during the last four years. 


M. FE. H.., Nebraska: Your paper has been very 
helpful during the past year. 


THEN 48 GIVEN 
THE. SILVER NITRATE CURE 


percentage of the people on the land is too small. 
Too many parasites are living on the productive 
occupations. There are too many non-producers. 

Cities are necessary, for production is a city 
function as well as a rural function. Manufactur- 
ing is production, and so is transportation. The 
man who brings to my breikfast table the cup of 
coffee is as much a producer of coffee as the black 
fellow who tabored in the Brazilian plantation 
where it grew. But, owing to industrial and social 
errors, there are too many people whose contri- 
bution to production cannot be traced. Most of 
them live in cities, and they live better than do 
most of the producers. 

Efficient production will be attained when the 
population of the world is divided between those 
who labor in production on farms, in forests, in 
mines and other work of primary production, and 
in secondary production on the land of towns and 
cities in such proportion that the one great host 
will be able to exchange labor products with the 
other great host with the minimum of middlemen 
between them—for middlemen are necessary 
agents of true production—and on terms whieh 


(Cont) nned On page 664.) 
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PROTECTION FOR WORKING CHILDREN AND 
MORE OF IT 

When some ten years ago the crusade against 
child labor was seriously begun, it was thought 
that the campaign would meet with almost uni- 
versal favor. The well-being of the child would 
make an irresistable appeal to every human heart; 
—so the idealist imagined. The history of this 
reform has however proven that the struggle was 
to be a matter of decades, that it would be no easy 
matter to combat the opposing influences of tra- 


dition, in difference, and greed. . 

In the face of determined opposition much of 
value to childhood has already been gained. Some 
real protection for children against the grind of 
labor has been secured through legislative en- 
actments. But favorable as many of these have 
been, they do not go far enough. More protec- 
tion is still needed and demanded before the imma- 
ture child shall be freed from hurtful conditions 
imposed by the thoughtlessness of parents or by 
corporate insensibility to the welfare of early 
youth, 

It is interesting to learn something of what has 
already been gained. The eight hour day for all 
workers under sixteen is the law in fifteen states, 
This law includes 
as New York, 


Ohio, Hlinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Missouri, 


and the District of Columbia. 
such important industrial states 


The canneries of the State of Washington op- 
posed the state law against the employment of 


young children, and in practice defied it, but the 


courts upheld it and imposed heavy fines for its 
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violations. In South Carolina the twelve year 
age limit set by the state law for factories was in- 
voked in favor of the little tots who were employed 
in shucking oysters and picking shrimp, and 
it was sustained. 

Ohio has fixed a minimum age limit for em- 
ployment at fifteen years for boys and sixteen for 
girls. Massachusetts, a state with large textile 
industries, limits the hours of labor for children 
under sixteen to eight hours per day. California 
has an eight hour day for all workers under 
eighteen years. Delaware has a fifty-four hour 
week for all under sixteen, and night messengers 
under eighteen are prohibited. Indiana does not 
permit children under sixteen to work unless they 
have reached the fifth grade in school. New Bamp- 
shire prohibits employment under sixteen unless 
the child has completed the eighth grade. North 
Carolina prohibits nightwork to all under sixteen. 
Rhode Island requires physician’s expmination 
and certificate to all under sixteen seeking em- 
ployment. Tennessee has state-wide compulsory 
school attendance between the years of eight and 
fourteen. Vermont has a sixteen year limit dur- 
ing school hours unless the elementary course has 
been completed. 

But there were defeats in 1913 as well as tri- 
umphs. Connecticut refused to raise the age 
limit for factory employment to sixteen years, and 
to limit night messenger service to twenty-one. 
Georgia considered a bill to limit the age limit for 
factories and stores to fourteen years—to take 
effect in 1916, but it never came to a vote. Idaho 
defeated the Uniform Child Labor Law by a vote 
of thirty-one to twelve. North Carolina defeated 
provisions for factory inspection and enforcement 
of child labor law. Pennsylvania’s judiciary com- 
mittee recommended the abolition of the fifth 
grade provision, the eight hour day, the prohibi- 
tion of night work in glass factories by boys un- 
der sixteen, while it lowered street trading to ten 
years of age. The House and Senate disagreed, 
and the bill fell through. Governor Blease 
vetoed the compulsory school attendance law 
and it was not passed over his veto. Texas tried 
to pass the Uniform Child Labor Law, but other 
business was considered more important, and it 
failed. A similar attempt to that of Texas was 
made in West Virginia, but it never came to vote. 

Such facts—and they are not all that could be re- 
counted—reveal the aids and rebuffs which the 
And _ prob- 
ably they are fair samples of what the reform 1s 


cause of child protection is receiving. 


likely to meet until there shall come to a much 
wider constituency of the people a deeper sense 
of what is for the weliare of the immature child. 


There are certain facts that must be given 
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broader consideration before the safer day for 
childhood shall dawn. And here is one fact: 
That about one-fiith of all the cotton mill workers 
in three states of the South are children under six- 
teen years of age. And these states have not 
even a fourteen-year limit, and a large number of 
the employed children are below that age. 

Another fact is that child labor is “bad for the 
little workers, and bad for the race of which they 
are such an imporant part.” It threatens the very 
fibre and essence of our nations. As a rule the 
body is not ready at fourteen years to submit to 
monotonous and taxing employment without in- 
jury to it. 

The question was asked of the 100 students in 
the Chicago School of Civics how many of them 
had chosen their present occupation before they 
had reached the age of sixteen, and only three had 
Gone so. And those who know anything of 
economics should think that the employment oi 
children at a small remuneration inevitably tends 
to lower wages for adults. The labor unions are 
astute enough to see that the abolition of chila 
labor results in arising wage for men and women. 
Cheapness must not be confounded with economy. 

In view of these and kindred facts there is a 
justifiable call for more protection for children 
against the syren inducements of the labor 
market, and more protection of the child against 
himself when in some spasm he decided that he 
does not wish to go to school any longer, but 
wants “to go to work.” The desire for a wage 
may be a sorry temptress. 

KEEN CRITICISM 

The Educational Review has these emphatic 
utterances upon the New York Inquiry and the 
reply of the superintendents. 

We commend to students of school 
administration and school conditions a 
careful reading of the recently printed 
Reply of the District Superintendents of 
New York to certain findings and re- 
commendations made by those who con- 
ducted the school inquiry in New York 
which attracted so much attention a year 
or two ago. This reply has been pre- 
pared with great care — and de- 
tail by a committee consisting of dis- 
trict superintendents Ettinger, Taylor, 
O’Shea, Lyons, Shields, Shimer, 
Strachan and Wade. That this com- 
mittee is one to be reckoned with pretty 
seriously, every well-informed student 
of the New York schools well realizes. 
Printed copies of the report itself may be ‘ 
had for fifty cents each by addressing 4 
District Superintendent Joseph S. Taylor, 
2275 Loring Place, The Bronx, New ° 
York City. 

We are bound to say that the impres- 
sion made by reading this reply is a good 
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deal like that made by a modern siege 
gun upon an antiquated fort. The im- 
pression is one of complete demolition. 

It is not worth while to examine here 
in detail the contents of this forceful and 
convincing reply, It is perhaps enough 
to indicate that state and municipal 
officers are likely to go a little more 
Slowly than they have been doing in 
hurling upon an institution of learning 
or upon a school system a company of 
educational sappers and miners who 
must find fault at any cost and plenty 
of it, in order to justify their existence 
and to excuse their compensation. 

The theory upon which these in- 
quiries has in most cases proceeded is 
absolutely false. The theory is that 
those who are at the moment engaged 
upon a given educational job, are neces- 
sarily incompetent, and that this incom- 
petence can best be pointed out by men 
who are brought to inspect their policies 
and acts irom some other educational 
planet. The New York schools are far 
from perfect, and no one knows this 
better than the great superintendent, the 
associate and district superintendents, 
the principals and teachers who have 
united in making them what they are. 
as compared with the conditions that 
existed twenty years ago, those now to 
be found in the New York schools seem 
to mark a very miracle of progress. The 
burden which these schools have to carry 
is heavier than that laid upon the schools 
of any other city in the world, This 
fact of itself differentiates the problem 
of New York City school administra- 
tion from that of other cities. This fact 
should have been known to those 
charged with the duty of making the 
school inquiry and should have pre- 
vented them from conducting this in- 

_  quiry along the same lines that might 
_ possibly have been suitable in a town of 
100,000 imhabitants. 

We are bound to agree with the con- 
clusion reached by the district superin- 
tendent that “the net results of the whole 
inquiry with reference to the teaching 
and supervision of elementary schools, 
is a set of opinions backed by guesses 
and assumptions.” It would perhaps be 
about as correct to turn this sentence 
around and to make it read that “the net 
result of the whole inquiry with refer- 
ence to the teaching and supervision of 
elementary schools, is guesses and as- 
sumptions backed by a set of opinions. 


It is interesting to have such an opinion thus 
forcibly expressed. 


The United States Bureau of Education re- 
ports that in ten years kindergartens in the United 
States have grown from 3,244 kindergartens with 
205,000 children to 7,557 kindergartens enrolling 
364,189 children. 
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MISS McCOY’S ELECTION 

Of the many state superintendents’ elections 
this year, that of Miss Bernice McCoy of Idaho 
had several elements of especial satisfaction. 
Miss McCoy had the largest vote of anyone on 
any ticket. She has been county superintendent 
of Nez Perce County, on the faculty of the Lewis- 
ton State Normal School and was assistant to 
Miss Grace Shephard, state superintendent for 
the last four years. Her platform is the most 
heroic we have ever read. 

If elected to this position, I pledge myself to 
the following policy :— 

1. To support the State Board of Education 
and the Commissioner of Education in their ef- 
forts to unify and make more effective the edu- 
cational system of the state. 

2. To put forth every effort to eliminate the 
duplication which exists in the two offices at the 
present time, by placing the work of the superin- 
tendent’s office under the direction of the State 
Board and the Commissioner of Education. 

3. To ask for no separate legislative appropria- 
tion for the superintendent’s office, thus eliminat- 
ing at once the duplication of expense in conduct- 
ing the two offices. 

4. To use every effort to have a resolution in- 
zroduced at the next session of the Legislature 
abolishing the office of superintendent of Public 
instruction. 

In doing this, 1 am _ prompted by no other 
motives than a sincere desire to further the -n- 
terests of the educational work of the state and 
an earnest wish that no backward step may be 
taken in the great forward movement which has 
been launched by the present superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the State Board and the Com- 
missioner of Education. 


a 


EDUCATION IN JAMAICA 

Jamaica has had the best schools in the West 
Indies for near forty years and all the credit is 
due to Colonel Hicks who has in all these years 
been the government inspector of all the 
schools of the island. For near thirty years 
of that time we have known Colonel Hicks 
personally as he has often been to Boston 
as to the other cities of the States for the 
best educational ideas. He has always been a wide 
reader of educational authorities, and a keen ob- 
server of methods and of the spirit of school. 

Colonel Hicks went to Jamaica in 1876 from a 
county superintendency in Illinois. When he be- 
came the government Inspector of Jamaica there 
were 27,000 pupils enrolled and now there are 
61,000. The gain in school enrollment has been 
twice as great as the increase in population. 
Salaries have increased seventy-six per cent. 
The qualifications of the teachers have been 
raised beyond any power to express. The school 
equipment has been vastly improved, but, most 
of all, credit is due Colonel Hicks for moderniz- 
ing to the highest degree the methods of instruc- 
tion. Nothing has been developed in the States 
of which he has not known and _ everything 
adapted to the schools of Jamaica has been 
adopted. 

It has been one of my disappointments 
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that I have never been able to go to the 
Island, but Colonel and Mrs. Hicks have 
been in our home and _ various mem- 
bers of our family have been in _ their 
home, so that we have followed with keen interest 
his work for near thirty years and deeply appre- 
ciate what he has done for the schools of Jamaica. 
PREDERICK LOSES 

Superintendent Frederick of Cleveland, lost his 
case in the appeal to the Supreme Court. It 
looks as though he would have to reinstate the 
six teachers. It was because of his refusal to re- 
place them in service that Judge Neff imposed a 
fine of $500 and ten days in jail. There are some 
other legal angles and tangles apparently before 
he has to reinstate them or pay the penalty, but 
this decision is rather sweeping. 


THE HIGHER EDUCATIONAL BUDGET OF NEW 
YORK CITY 
New York City appropriates a colossal sum for 
cultural purposes. The following sums were ap- 
propriated in 1913:— 


College of the City of New York............ $ 666,134 
Pablic School Lectures... 0s 154,890 

Total appropriations ................0.. $3,378,669 


This would be really appalling were it not 
-aken in connection with other appropriations in 
“he city. 


DEAN OF HIGH SCHOOL GIRLS 

There are few better illustrations than the ior- 
lowing of the readiness of many communities tc 
be on the lookout for ways and means of im- 
proving the condition and spirit of the schools. 

So far as we know the first attempt to look after 
high school girls in their pérsonal and social non- 
school life was in Chicago two years ago when 
Mrs. Ella Flagg Young assigned to some women 
teachers in each high school at a slight increase in 
salary the duties of dean of girls in that high 
school. Since then many cities have done some- 
thing in this direction. At Houston, Texas, re- 
cently we found in each of the three high schools 
a dean of girls who devotes her whole time to the 
physical, social and moral good of the girls. 


> 


The highways are being put in the best of shape, 
the state appropriations this year will be more than 
$62,000,000, Iowa leading with more than 
$7,000,000. All this in spite of the fact that twenty- 
three states make no appropriation for highways. 


All honor to the University of Nebraska which 
now recognizes one-fourth of all entrance 
credits in music for music students. 


To oppose the Junior college idea is as sense- 
less as it was to oppose the high school a few 
years ago. 

Mrs. Ella Flagg Young has been re-elected 
unanimously and peacefully. 


February 22-26, Department of Superintend- 
ence, Cincinnati. 


The yearly index accompanies this issue. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


CONFLICTING DISPATCHES. 

Any one who takes the trouble, from day to day, 
to compare the official reports of the previous 
day's operations emanating irom Petrograd, 
Vienna, Berlin and Paris might well be pardoned 
for reaching the ancient conclusion that “All men 
are liars.” The variations are too great to make 
any reconcilliation of the conflicting statements 
possible. in some instances, doubtless, the ofh- 
cials who give out these dispatches are them- 
selves misled by the exuberance of the com- 
manders who send in, prematurely, joyous reports 
of the day’s happenings. 1n other instances, there 
is doubtless deliberate misrepresentation, intended 
to encourage the nation concerned. How oiten, 
for example, the Russian forces have been hope- 
lessly beaten, according to dispatches from Berlin 
or Vienna, only to develop increased activity a 
day or two later. Almost the only dispatches 
which can be accepted without question are those 
from either of the capitals which concede defeats. 
Even these, of course, are minimized. 


THE VOTE ON NATIONAL PROHIBITION. 

The vote in the House of Representatives on 
the proposed prohibition amendment to the 
Federal Constitution, for which Representative 
Hobson of Alabama was sponsor, resulted in 197 
in favor and 189 against,—a majority of eight, but 
sixty-one short of the required two-thirds. The 
total vote was unexpectedly large, the anticipated 
reluctance of members to go upon record not be- 
ing manifested. Party lines disappeared alto- 
gether. One hundred and fourteen Democrats 
voted for the resolution, and 141 against; sixty- 
eight Republicans for, and forty-six against, 
eleven Progressives and four Independent Re- 
publicans for, and one Progressive and one In- 
dependent against. The affirmative vote was 
fully as large as the prohibitory leaders ex- 
pected; and it is significant of the rapidly grow- 
ing sentiment in favor of restricting the liquor 
traffic, especially in the South. From the six 
New England States, only four votes were cast in 
favor of the amendment; two from Maine, and one 
each from Vermont and Massachusetts. 


TWO SNAGS IN THE WAY. 

There are at least two snags in the way of the 
President’s plan of carrying through his com- 
plete program of legislation before March 4, and 
so avoiding an extra session of the new Congress. 
One is the strong opposition in the Senate to 
the ratification of the treaties with Nicaragua 
and Columbia; to the first, because it practically 
establishes an entangling protectorate, and turns 
over $3,000,000 to the existing government as 
a quid pro quo; to the second, because it conveys 
an apology for the action taken by this country 
in the separation of the republic of Panama from 
Colombia, and proffers $25,000,000 as amends. 
The other snag is the shipping bill. This is vig- 
orously opposed on the ground that it embarks 
the government upon a new and perilous adven- 
ture, that it checks the development of the 
American merchant marine by making the 
government-owned ships invincible competitors, 


that it treads dangerously near the line of a 
violated neutrality by providing the money for 
the purchase of the German-owned ships now 
tied up in American ports, and that it opens the 
Way to very grave friction, if these government- 
owned ships were to be held up on the high seas 
ior alleged violations of neutrality in carrying 
contraband of war. 


A POSSIBLE MUTINY. 

There are hints of a possible mutiny of Demo- 
cratic Senators against the President, occasioned 
by his course in sending in several nominations 
to important offices which are not satisfactory to 
the Senators of the States from which the ap- 
pointees come. In some instances, such nomina- 
tions have been refused confirmation by a unani- 
mnous vote, indicating a considerable solidarity of 
sentiment upon the point involved. It is regarded 
as an inalienable privilege of a Senator either to 
suggest the aspirant who is to be nominated from 
his state, or at least to be consulted regarding 
the nomination, To the Senatorial mind, the 
words “with the advice and consent of the Senate” 
mean “with the advice and consent” of the 
Senators of the state concerned. If this mutiny 
is pushed to such an extent as to involve matters 


of general legislation it may have serious conse- 
quences, 


THE RATE DECISION. 
The decision of the Interstate Commerce Com- 


mission upon the petition of the railroads to es- - 


tablish higher freight charges may not meet all 
the expectations of the railroad managers, by 
reason of certain exceptions and modifications, 
but, in the main, it gives the roads what they 
asked for,—a five per cent. increase. Beyond 
this, it is of value as an acceptance of the statistics 
offered by the roads and a concession of the 
justice of the arguments based upon them. Some 
additional and greatly-needed millions of dol- 
lars will come into the treasuries of the railroads 
through this decision; and, beyond all this, it 
conveys a gratifying assurance that reasonable re- 
quests on the part of the railroads will not inevi- 
tably be turned down, even though the considera- 
tion of them may be delayed almost beyond the 
limits of patience. 


IMPROVING AMERICAN TRADE, 


The improvement in American trade, which it 
was hoped might show itself after the first shock 
occasioned by the war had passed, seems already 
to have begun. In August, the exhibit was 
gloomy enough. The exports were less by 
$87,500,000 than in August 1913; and, in place 
of an excess of exports amounting to more than 
$50,000,000, in the corresponding month last year, 
there was an excess of imports to the amount of 
$19,000,000. By October, the situation had so 
far improved that there was a surplus of exports, 
but it was less by $81,600,000 than in October, 
1913. But in November, the export trade, al- 
though less by $40,000,000 than in November, 


(Centinued on page 874) 
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BOY SCOUTS— IV.) 


CHARLES W. ELIOT 
President Emeritus of Harvatd University 


The scout is to be friendly, a brother to every 
other scout, and a friend to all people. He is to 
be polite to every body, but especially te women, 
children, old people, and the weak and helpless. 
He must not take pay for being helpful or 
courteous. That means no “tip” for a kindness 
done. There is a common saying that manners 
make the man or the woman; and surely manners 
do express unerringly the quality of the individual. 
Nevertheless, it is the character of the man or 
woman that really forms the manners. When, 
therefore, the scout i.aw savs that the scout must 
be courteous, it means that he must acquire the 
character which finds ‘naturai expression and 
courtesy. Our New England peopie are apt to 
lack gentle and courteous manners. When I say 
“our people,” I mean the Americans and the im- 
migrants who have already been here, say three 
generations. Some of the new races which have 
lately come into the country are more courteous 
in act and speech than the people of English de- 
scent long settled in the country; but none of the 
recent immigrants approach in this respect the 
Japanese, the most courteous race among whom 
I have ever lived or travelled. That courtesy is 
onevof the fine fruits of their prime virtue of loy- 
alty.. The world would be a very different place 
if not only boys, but all men, were able to con- 
form to the scout law, “Be courteous!” 

“The scout is kind.’ That means that he is 
the friend of animals, that he will not kill nor 
hurt needlessly any living creature. This precept 
is the more needed, because savage man is apt to 
be a hunter or a fisherman, and his offspring are 
not brought up in an environment of kindness 
toward either wild or domestic animals. Most 
boys go through a period when they seem to be 
experiencing the sensations and tendencies of re- 
mote ancestors in the savage state. The scouts 
will have to pass through this period rapidly. 

The scout is to be obedient. Major Higginson 
was just saying that obedience is a virtue which 
often contributes to large serviceableness. During 
the past fifty years the American people have 
sometimes lost sight of the good effects of habitual 
obedience. Indeed, they have sometimes rebeiled 
against obedience. A partial explanation of this 
state of mind is that in the factory industries one 
has to obey not a superior, such as a teacher or a 
very skillful artisan, but a machine. Tending 
machinery involves an _ incessant and urgent 
Obedience to the motions of the machine and to 
its speed. To tend a machine properly is to give 
it the most watchful obedience; but obedience to 
a machine is more tiresome and disagreeable than 
obedience to a superior person who is befriend- 
ing or teaching one. To whom is the scout to be 
obedient? “To his parents, his patrol leader, his 
scout master, and all other duly constituted au- 
thorities,’—that is, that precept is thoroughly 
republican. Stable republics depend on the 
obedience of citizens to duly constituted authority, 
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constituted usually by the action of the majority 
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of the voters; and the difference between the 
American Republic and the Mexican is that the 
people of the United States are obedient to duly 
constituted authority, and the Mexican people are 
not. Very wholesome teaching is contained in 
this clause of the scout code. ‘This is the way of 
civilization, this is the way of progress, through 
obedience to duly constituted authority —Address. 


RURAL SCHOOLS MAY PREVENT CITY 
CONGESTION 


(Continued from page 659,) 


will be a fair exchange of service for service. 

“Overurbanization” is a sign that we are not 
doing this, and that where the non-producers 
gather to spend their money and their brains, life 
‘¢ $0 attractive that it draws population, even 
against the true interests oi laborers, as a magnet 
draws steel filings. 

Our people are drawn to the city ior two rea- 
sons—the lack of profit in farming and the lack o1 
charm in rural life. And yet farming calls forth 
the best that is in the brain, if it is raised to the 
level of a skilled vocation and a learned profession. 
The science and art of farming call for more 
brains than the law, the ministry or the healing 
art. It involves more chemistry than does phar- 
macy more bacteriology than does the practice of 
medicine, more biology than any other business. 
lt runs into every science and every art. It offers 
to genius greater scope than literature. And yet 
people rush to the cities from the farms in order 
that their children may have a better chance “to 
get an education!” 

This is at once the indictment and the condemna- 
tion of our rural schools. Let us tell a story 
which will prove my case and make my point 
clear. 

In Wright county, lowa, a few years ago, the 
county superintendent of schools, Mr. Benson, 
took a vote of the rural pupils as to what they ex- 
pected to do as their life work. More than four- 
fitths of the boys and nearly all of the girls de- 
clared that, whatever they did, they would have 
nothing to do with farming. They were drifters 
cityward already. They were ready to intensify 
our national overurbanization. 

Two years afterward Mr. Benson took another 
vote of the same sort and found that more than 
four-fifths of the girls and nearly all of the boys 
had definitely made up their minds that they would 
live and die on the farm. 

What caused the change? Just one thing. 
During those two years domestic economy for the 
girls and practical farming science had been intro- 
duced in those schools. The work of the schools 
had been correlated with the life of the homes. 
The curtain had been lifted a little upon the won- 
ders of rural life. The schools had, to some ex- 
tent, ceased to be bad copies of poor city schools— 
which most of our rural schools are. 

No wonder we suffer from cityitis. Its cure lies 
in , new kind of rural school.—Minneapolis Jour- 
nal. 


Get a fad. A fad is something you like to work at when your regular work begins to 
tire. It’s the grease that keeps the groove from wearing down into a sharp angled tut. 
—Frank W. Gunsaulus, President Armour Institute, Chicago. 
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THE TEACHING OF SPELLING 
S. HORACE WILLIAMS, PH. B., A. M. 
Superintendent of Schools, Colebrook, N. H. 

This discussion on the psychology and peda- 
gogy of spelling will be given in four topics as 
follows: The Aims, The Fundamental Principles, 
The Development Method, Results and Conclu- 
sions. 

THE AIMS. 

Teachers should have a clear, definite aim in 
mind when teaching any subject. Much loose 
and inferior work results very often because 
teachers do not keep in mind the dominant pur- 
poses which should actuate them in the presenta- 
tion of each subject in the curriculum. In order 
to guide teachers and to restate emphatically the 
dominant aims in the teaching of spelling, we 
shall present them briefly at the beginning of the 
article. Too often teachers do not go beyond the 
first aim given herewith:— 

1. Ability to place letters in the correct order, 
which is determined by social tradition. 

2. The correct pronunciation of words, which 
children acquire through imitation and phonic 
drill. 

3. Knowledge of the syllables of words, which 
is necessary in written expression. 


FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES. 

The method of teaching any subject must be 
based upon the facts of mental activity. Ability 
to spell depends upon the power of retention, not 
upon the power to reason. Hence, the. problem 
of the acquisition of ability to spell has to do with 
memory,—with the possession of word-imagery. 
In psychological laboratories it has been found 
that an image is fixed indelibly in the mind when 
the initial perception is rapid, clear, definite and 
of such nature that it appeals to the interests of 
the child. The sense organs are specialized ter- 
minal points of the neurons, each capable of ap- 
propriating its peculiar kind of stimulus and 
transmitting it along the sensory neurons to the 
various centres of the brain. These centres of 
the cerebral cortex are connected by the delicate 
association fibers. Because of this intimate and 
close connection existing between the different 
areas of the brain, it is clear that knowledge 
gained through many senses is more permanent 
than if acquired through only one or two chan- 
nels. These association fibers may be likened to 
an intricate system of railways connecting five or 
Six prosperous cities, uniting them for common 
action and for mutual growth. Just so in the 
teaching of spelling, we endeavor to give the 
child viswal, vocal, auditory and motor images of 
the word and strive to establish all relevant as- 
sociations that are possible between these im- 
ages. Since ability to spell correctly depends 
upon the acquisition of correct imagery this must 
be gained in the first place by the focalization of 
attention upon the word by means of the senses, 
—visual, auditorv, vocal and motor. The first 
faint trace of the word having been incorporated 
in the brain tissues of the different areas, the next 
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step is to render the images of the word perman- 
ent by attentive repetition. Thus we can readily 
realize that the entire process is one of habit 
formation, the laws of which operate here just 
the same as elsewhere in the educative process. 
The laws of habit formation are: 

1. The focalization of attention upon the new 
data to ‘be learned, 

2. Rendering the initial stimuli quick, forceful, 
clear, definite. 

3. Allowing no exceptions to occur to mar the 
correct image. 

4. REPEAT, REPEAT, REPEAT, until the 
process becomes automatic. 

It follows from the above anaylsis that  any- 
one with defective brain centers, or anyone whose 
powers of attention are spasmodic and uncertain 
would have difficulty in become a good speller. 
Nevertheless. it seems reasonable to believe that 
if we can develop a method of teaching spelling, 
based upon the principles discussed above, the 
average child would be a good speller. The de- 
velopment method makes a practical application 
of the facts of mental activity discussed above, 


THE DEVELOPMENT METHOD. 

In order to teach spelling efficiently by this 
method one must carry out fotir steps in the 
process, viz:— 

1. The development work at the board. 

2. The column test, immediately after the oral 
lesson. 

8. Writing each word in a sentence some time 
during the day. | 

4. A composition and column test each month 
to determine the efficiency of the work and to 
learn whether there is a transfer gain. 

Taking up these four steps in order, we find it 
necessary for the teacher to summon the class 
to the blackboard, letting the children stand 
around her in orderly lines or in a group,—the 
small children standing in front of the tall. Pach 
child should have a sharp pencil, a small piece of 
paper, about 4”x6”, and a light, thin board or 
small book to write upon. The boys in the man- 
ual training department will be able to make the 
spelling boards abowt 5”x8”, of basswood, or from 
some light wood, these boards being better in 
every way than books and are more easily 
handled. To do the best work, one should have 
a curtain attached to the blackboard. In the ab- 
sence of a curtain, the teacher should write the 
words on the board quickly, developing one at 
a time, and allowing ‘only a second for the class 
to visualize the word. If the children are small, 
and especially if the class'is small, the best plan 
is to write the words on the board; about six 
inches apart, and draw the curtain before the 
school opens in the morning. This scheme gives 
the teacher an opportunity to pay attention to 
the class when the children come to the board. 
When this is done, the teacher should uncover 
the lowest word first for a second and then draw 
the curtain again. As she ascends in the list of 
words, she exposes each time only one new word, 
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holding the curtain so that the word can be seen 
well by the class. In order to emphasize the 
syllables of the words, it is well to write the 
words on the board so that the children can 
readily distinguish the syllables. The teacher 
should also give the meaning of the word just as 
she exposes it to the view of the children. A 
concrete example will make our meaning clear. 
Let us teach the word: Ob serve.” 

The class having arrived at the board, and hav- 
ing become absolutely quiet,—the teacher, facing 
the class and holding the left corner of the cur- 
tain says: “On my way home from school this 
evening, I shall observe the sunset,” raising the 
curtain just at the moment in which she speaks 
the word. At this moment the auditory and 
visual images of the word are fixed in the mind 
She then asks the class to pronounce the word 
by syllables, enunciating clearly, and finally pro- 
nouncing the word as a unit several times to 
gain a clear idea of the vocal image of the word. 
It is unnecessary for the teacher to call out 
names of pupils or to point to the individuals in 
order to get them to pronounce, spell and pro- 
nounce the words. When the class is under 
proper control, a slight nod or glance to each 
child in turn will suffice. Having given the chil- 
dren a definite idea of the syllables of the word, 
the teacher next glances at all or a number of the 
members of the class and has them pronounce, 
spell and pronounce the words as they are taken 
up. After the oral work on each word, the 
teacher says: “Spell and write,” whereupon the 
children spell the word and write it on their slips 
of paper,—repeating this three or four times for 
the word. If the class is quite small, often times 
the teacher will let the children put the words in 
sentences, orally at the board. Writing the word 
on paper gives the child the motor image,— 
which in fact is the most vital since we learn to 
spell primarily for written expression. Having 
developed all of the words in this manner, the 
teacher has the class review every word orally 
several times before going to their seats. 

Having taken their seats, the children now 
spell the words on paper at the dictation of the 
teacher. It is well to do this work in little folders 
prepared by the children, for it is important 
to preserve these column tests. When all of the 
words have been given out the teacher passes 
quietly round the class, marking the errors. If 
one or two words have given the most difficulty, 
these words are incorporated in the lesson of the 
next day. 

In order to be sure that the children know the 
meaning of the words, we let them write each 
word in a_ sentence sometime during the day, 
submitting the same to the teacher at the close 
of the day. 

The final step in teaching spelling by the de- 
velopment method is the monthly tests, given as 
a column and as a_ dictated composition test. 
The first test of these two is similar to the daily 
column tests, with the exception that more words 
are given. In order to carry out the composi- 
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tion test, the teacher composes a story which in- 
corporates the new words taught for the month, 
and then dictates this story to the class. Having 
dictated the story, papers are collected and all 
test words are marked, but not other mis-spelled 
words in this special test. Records are then 
made out for the daily column tests, and for the 
monthly column and composition tests. If more 
words are spelled correctly in the composition 
test than in the monthly column test, we say that 
we have a transfer gain. We have realized a 
transfer gain in a number of occasions and in 
such cases conclude that spelling has become 
automatic with the majority of the class. 

A very common mistake made in the teaching 
of spelling is that too many new words are given 
each day. Each day’s lesson should have more 
review words than new ones. A_ suggestion 
along this line is as follows :— 

The third grade may have two new words each 
day, but in this grade it would be well to review 
the eight new words on Friday. 

Fourth grade may have three new words. 
Fifth grade may have four new words. 
Sixth grade may have four new words. 
Seventh grade may have five new words. 
Eighth grade may have five new words. 

Furthermore, the choice of words is very im- 
portant. Words should be chosen from the chil- 
dren’s vocabularies, from their reading and com- 
position work. In the upper grades, words 
should often be taken from history, civics, geo- 
graphy and physiology. Words in common usage 
should be emphasized, avoiding those which are 
isolated, technical and seldom used. The devel- 
opment lesson at the board should not require 
more than from eight to twelve minutes. 

RESULTS AND CONCLUSIONS. 

For several years the development method of 
teaching spelling has been used in Colebrook, 
For lack of space I shall not tabulate a complete 
record of our results. No effort has been made 
to publish the best records made, but those pre- 
sented herewith were taken at random from the 
tables. It will be noticed that the per cents. for 
the fifth grade in September and October, of 1914, 
show a marked improvement by a teacher taking 
up the method for the first time. In several in- 
stances, it will be seen also that we have realized 
a transfer gain, a result found only with those 
teachers who know how to drill much and thor- 
oughly :— 


Column Composi- 
Test sition Test 


Per Per 
Grade Date Cent. Cent. 
Four, September, 1914 ......... 90.92 90.15 
Five, September, 1914 ........... 87.00 86.00 
Five, October, 1914 ............. 94.4 92.4 
Six, September, 1914 ........... 89.00 88.00 
Seven, October, 1913 ........... 93.8 95.23 
Seven, January, 1914 ............ 95.00 96.5 
Seven, June, 1914 ............... 95.21 96.3 
Fight, October, 1918 .... ee. 97.89 
Fight, January, 1914 ............ 97.94 98.23 
Tight, .. 100. 99.00 


Eight, June, 1944 96.94 98.35 
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VISITING WEEK 
[ Editorial. ] 

Mrs. Louise Gavigan, principal of the Oak Park 
Primary School, Sacramento, has set a wholesome 
example for others to follow. She has a visiting 
week. 

A neat card of invitation is sent to every parent 
by the pupils. It reads as follows :— 

“VISITING WEEK” 

You are cordially invited to the Oak Park Primary 
School on November 30, December 1, 2, 3 and 4, 1914, 
at 1.00 o’clock 

Monday—Fifth Grade Thursday—Second Grade 
Tuesday—Fourth Grade ‘Friday, 9 a. m—Kindergarten 
Wednesday—Third Grade Friday, p. m.—First Grade 
1.00 to 2.00 o’clock in Class Room with Pupils 
2.00 to 3.00 o’clock, Social Hour in Teachers’ Rest Rooms 
We shall look for you on the day indicated by your 
child’s grade 

Light refreshments Mrs. Louise Gavigan, Principal 

It will be seen that there is only one hour for 
schoolwork, the other hour being for social pur- 
poses in the teachers’ rest room, light refreshments 
being served, 

Practically every mother was out and some 
fathers. One mother had a child in each grade 
and she came every day. While Mrs. Gavigan 
was always master of ceremonies, the teachers of 
the grade of the day were field marshals. Every 
child had something on exhibition. The entire 
district was on dress parade. 
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L’ALLEGRO AND IL PENSEROSO 
ALDEN HEWITT 
THE STUDY OF TWO MOODS. 


L’Allegro means the “Happy One.” 

Il Penseroso mears “He who is thoughtful.” 

Point out that Penseroso does not mean ‘The 
Sorrowful One.” Where there is a show of youth- 
ful spirit in the first, there is the quiet peace of 
thought in the second. They are both optimistic. 

1. Learn the opening lines of each. (Do not 
teach as two separate poems but contrast line for 
line throughout.) 

2. Give the pedigree of Mirth. Give the pedi- 
gree of Melancholy. 

3. Contrast the words “sage and holy” with 
“fair and free.” The first are more stately and are 
lacking in the lyrical quality found in the second. 

Who attends, Mirth? What picture do you get 
of “Laughter holding both sides?” 

Who attends Melancholy? 

What bird is Mirth’s emblem? (lark.) 

What bird is Melancholy’s? (The nightingale.) 
(1. 66-68.) 

Give four lines in L’Allegro which suggest color. 

Give four from I] Penseroso which do the same. 

Point out suggestion of odor in L’Allegro. 

Point out suggestion of odor in Il Penseroso. 

Give some lines suggesting sounds im each. 

Name the sports spoken of in L’Allegro, 

What pleasures are offered in I] Penseroso? 

What is the legend “Lob die” (1. 10-113, 
L’Allegro). 

Contrast 1. 131-135 of L’Allegro and 1. 97-102 of 
Il Penseroso. 
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(The sock was once the symbol of comedy, the 
buskin of tragedy.) 

Which is the strongest, the figure of speech 
about Orpheus in L’Allegro or in Il Penseroso? 

Contrast the dawn as described in each poem. 

Notice how Milton gets in one line (1. 159 Il Pen- 
seroso) the same effect that Keats uses a whole 
stanza to gain (St. Agnes Eve. V. stanza.) 

What music is mentioned in L’Allegro? 

What music is mentioned in I] Penseroso? 

Which is most beautiful? 

Notice 1. 49-53 in L’Allegro. (Compare with 
1, 28-32. Nonnes Preestes Tale, Chaucer.) 

Note the Acadean touch in L’Allegro. Words- 
worth in most of his shorter poems, Tenny- 
son in a number of his brings in this same keynote. 

Look up Cerberus, Stygian, Cimmerian Hebe, 
Cor,don, Thestylis Hymen, Lydian, Orpheus and 
Eurydice. 

Compare the rising of the sun in L’ Allegro with 
the rising of the moon in Il Penseroso. Who was 
Morpheus, Memnon, the starred Ethiep queen? 
Cynthia, Hermes, Cambuscan. Who is the Attic 
boy? Which poem do you prefer? Why? 

(For reference see any good mythology.) 

THE ANTI-NOISE MOVEMENT 

“Teachers are the greatest ‘anti-noise’ people in the 
world,” declared Associate School Superintendent Gar- 
ber, before an anti-noise mass meeting in Philadelphia 
recently. “We must have quiet in the school, and out- 
side. Windows cannot be open to secure proper ventila- 
tion, if there is noise in the streets. The work in the 
school suffers from ‘noise.’ ” 

We noted that boards of education are endeavoring to 
secure larger grounds for schools, and they are placing 
playgrounds in front of the school buildings. This ar- 
rangements covers a double purpose, he said, keeping the 
schoolroom farther from the street noises, and also se- 
curing the co-operation of the public in the playground. 

It was suggested that quiet zones be secured for 
schools like the hospital zones, with their _ wood block 
street paveiaents, their area of protection from un- 
necessary noise; the removal of trolley car switches and 
noises etc. 

Scores of public school buildings in Philadelphia as in 
other cities are badly located as to noise; for to be 
accessible, schools must not be isolated. And public at- 
tention is being directed to the menace and the amount 
of avoidable noise let loose both day and night in popu- 
lous localities. 

Factory whistles sound their hideous racket in sensitive 
ears, unrestricted and quite unnecessarily, day by day. A 
school near a factory suffers from its noise makers. 
Which is easier, to remove the school or to muffle the 
whistle? 

In Baltimore, they muffle the whistle. Baltimore is 
ahead in the anti-noise movement. For a year, it has 
had a special patrolman, whose sole duty is to get after 
the noise. He visits the schools and talks pleasantly 
and affably to the children, asking them to make less 
noise on the streets; he keeps in touch with the hospi- 
tals; and corrects noise-making elements in their vicinity; 
he interprets the “nuisance” law to all sorts and condi-« 
tions of noise-makers, 

Noise is a nuisance, unmistakably. It may not actually 
destroy nerve tissue, but it breaks down the nerve re- 
sistance, injures health and hearing. Under the laws of 
cities, noise may be eliminated either by the health or 
police authorities, 

In Baltimore it was the doctors of the City Medical 
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Society who started the good work, and the police keep 
it up. The physicians began the campaign against un- 
necessary noise, which has gone far ahead of anything 
else attempted. This is because of the practical demon- 
tration of Baltimore’s efficient and tactful special anti- 
noise policeman, said to be the only anti-noise officer in 
the world and the first in the history of the world. 

To him are passed all the noise complaints from the 
hospitals and the various congested sections of the city. 
And he has proved to be a past-master at noise elimina- 
tion setting up a fine standard of zeal and _intelli- 
gence. 

An example of his methods is seen in his dealing with 
hucksters. He has a pocket note book in which are en- 
tered and indexed all the hucksters of the city with the 
sumber of their licenses. When a huckster is heard 
shouting his wares, the anti-noise officer reads to him the 
law (generally finding that the huckster is ignorant of 
it); and then explains to him how he may do_ business 
more quietly and effectively by supplying his customers 
with a printed card which may be hung from the house 
window, wherever his wares are desired, after the man- 
ner of an “Ice” or an “Express” placard, 

He persuades the street car superintendents, the track 
drivers, the factory people and others to do the things 
which will contribute to quiet, and thus secures their co- 
operation in the good work. As a result of his vigilance 
and activity complaints against early morning crowing 
(received from sections other than hospital zones), have 
been answered by the death or banishment of about 
1,000 roosters in a single year. 

Dogs and cats have been sent to animal refuges. 
Street railway motormen have been cautioned not to 
ring their gongs and bells unnecessarily; flat street car 
wheels have been reported, and wheels have been more 
frequently greased. Scissors grinders and ragmen have 
been warned as well as motor cyclists and automobilists. 
The smiling faced officer’s request is noted and great 
Peace and quiet has come to Baltimore as a result. 

Other cities are moving in the matter. In Phila- 
delphia it is planned to have a special anti-noise officer 
in every section of the city. Noise, of course, must exist 
to some degree in all urban communities. But it is 
amazing to find how much of the existing noise so 
patiently endured, that’s actually avoidable and un- 
necessary. 


—J. A. Stewart. 


“LITTLE DROPS 0F WATER” 


Mr. Stedman in his American Anthology takes no 
account of the poem, “Little Drops of Water,” which, 
however, has become so closely woven into the memory 
of most of us that it occasionally deserves reprinting:— 

Little drops of water 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land. 


So the little moments, 
Humble though they be, 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity. 


So our little errors 
Lead the soul away 
From the path of virtue, 
Far in sin to stray. 


Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Help to make earth happy 
Like the Heaven above. 
wWumerous parodies upon these verses have been 
printed and forgotten; but the unforgettable simplicity 
and the childlike Christianity of the original keeps it un- 
spoiled. 
All questions as to the authorship of the verses has 
apparently been settled by a letter from Mrs. Julia 
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Fletcher Carney of Galesburg, Ill., to a correspondent 
of The Boston Transcript. She was born in Lancaster, 


Mass., in 1823, and died in Illinois in 1908. She wrote 
her little poem to fill a vacant corner in a Sunday School 
magazine. An English man named Brewer and Frances 
S. Osgood have been credited with the authorship of 
“Little Drops of Water.” Both claims have been 
authoritatively denied.—Boston Transcript. 


BOOK TABLE 


WHAT DO WE MEAN BY EDUCATION? By J. 
Welton, University of Leeds. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. Cloth. 260 pages. Price, $1.60. 
This is one of the most interesting, attractive and 

suggestive discussions as to the ends of education, the 

means and the agents. Because it is written by a 

scholarly Englishman with educational experience, and 

high professional ideals, a man with abundant common 
sense and a clear vision it is well worth the while _of 

American school men to read it for the joy it will give 

and the profit it may give. 


ENGLISH HISTORY FOR AMERICANS. By 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson, and Professor Edward 
Channing of Harvard University. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 12 mo. Cloth. 381 pages. Price, 
$1.00. 

This is a new edition, but revised and enlarged, of a 
work by these very capable joint-authors that was first 
printed in 1893, reprinted in 1902, and now again in its 
present form in 1914. It is now brought down to the 
time of George V—the present King of England. That 
American life had many of its roots deep set in English 
History, and that such history might well be studied by 
Americans, was a leading thought in the preparation of 
this volume. And yet the authors have not attempted to 
duplicate the matter that properly belongs to a text-book 
of American History. The book is as complete a com- 
pendium of English History as any one could ask. All 
the important happenings in English life from Caesar’s 
day to the present, are carefully told. The insignificant 
is rigidly excluded. The maps, and tables, and illustra- 
tions are of high grade, adding much to the value of the 
work. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF FOSSILS. 
By Hervey W. Shimer, Associate Professor of 
Paleontology in Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth. 
450 pages. Price, $2.40 net. 

A very able treatise on a branch of science to which 
the author has given fifteen years of instruction, and 
many more years of study. Beginning with fossilized 
plants such as algae, fungi, eycopodiceous, etc., which are 
found in so many strata throughout the world, the author 
passes on to the treatment of the many forms of animals 
that have in course of time been fossilized, dealing with 
the lowest type of the Protozoa and ending with the 
Chordata, which embraces the vertebrates, such as fish, 
reptiles, etc. There are numerous classes between the 
first-named and last-named, but all these are carefully 
described, so that the determination of them by the stu- 
dent is made without confusion. By avoiding as far as 
possible technical terminology, the descriptive work is 
greatly simplified. The illustrations also—of which there 
are some hundreds—greatly aid the student’s mastery of 
the subject. Exercises for review are a valuable feature, 
as is a map of North America, wherein the fossiliferous 
sections are carefully shaded. The work is thoroughly 
indexed. 

THE SCHOOL DOOR. A Rhyme for Teachers. By 
John Nickal. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
Cloth. 62 pages. Price, 50 cents. 

The author of “The School Door” modestly calls it a 
rhyme. It is more. Teachers who read it will most of 
them think it a poem of more than ordinary merit, and 
a rare work in these days when there is little patience 
available for a didactic poem. Few can read it without 
having roused in them again the feeling that teaching in 
public schools is not more a profession than a mission. 
Throughout its more than 1,500 lines the structure of the 
poetry is excellent, and the theme is really vital 
throughout. The first section of the poem, entitled, 
“Thirdly teachers,” opens as follows:— 

A life obscure, low down, of little praise: 

Of deep and anxious thought, of careful days; 

Pressed full with labour, worried and distressed: 

With small and pale delight, with hopes repressed; 
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red for in a dull novitiate, 
od wah struggle, and despised too late! 


A life for highest powers, with highest claims, 

Filled with a firm ambition, noble aims; 

Demanding preparation full and wise, 

But worth the struggle, worth the enterprise; 

With heights of happiness, of joy confessed, 

Ending in deep fruition, staid, yet blessed! 

ANISH COMMERCIAL READER. EDITED 
Ss VITH NOTES AND VOCABULARY. By E. S. 

Harrison (Commercial High School, Brooklyn, N. Y.) 

Boston: Ginn & Company. Cloth. 246 pages. Price, 

90 cents. 

The gaps in the list of textbooks for the study of 
Spanish are rapidly being filled, and one of the latest 
and best “fillers” is Harrison’s (Spanish Commercial) 
Reader. Perhaps the majority of present-day pupils in 
Spanish are studying the language with a view to its 
use in business life, and for them there has been no 
really suitable text until the publication of this work. 
The book is divided into three parts: I, Business 
Stories, eighteen in number, averaging a little over two 
pages; II, General Articles, twenty-six in number, on 
such subjects as office-work, money, weights and meas- 
ures, Spanish-American commerce, telegrams, book- 
keeping, etc.; and III, Business Forms, sixteen in 
number, comprising letters, receipts, notes, checks, adver- 
tisements, contracts, etc. This last feature alone makes 
the book extremely useful if not indispensable, in all 
classes in commercial Spanish, and together with the 
other material, of great value in most elementary 
classes in the language. We predict for it an immedi- 
ate success. 

INDIAN LEGENDS. By Margaret Bemister. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 16 mo, Cloth. 
.87 pages. Price, 40 cents. — 

Much attention has been given cf late years to the 
folk-lore of various races, and it has proved itself re- 
warding. This entertaining little volume 4s made up of 
the folk-lore of the North American Indians. These 
stories have as great fascination as some of the quaint 
old fairy tales of other races. They leave with us the 
impression that the Indian was highly gifted with an 
imagination that was far more beautiful than barbarous. 
Many of these legends reveal a hearty respect for 
authority, a deference for advanced years, and a 
revential regard for the Great Spirit which had a mes- 
sage for them from all nature. They seem _healthiul 
for the children oi today to read and understand. 
Hence, they naturally belong to the “Everychild’s 
Series” provided by this enterprising publishing house. 


GOLDEN GATE BIRTHDAY BOOK. Edited by 
Henry Mead Bland. Published by Short Story Club, 
San Jose, California, State Normai School. Price, 
50 cents. : 

This is an exceedingly attractive and ingenious scheme 
for promoting interest in versifiers, especially of those 
not hitherto recognized as prominently as here. Every 
day in the year has one or two appropriate stanzas and 
an equal amount of space for writing other favorite lines. 
PITMAN’S TOURIST’S VADE MECUMS. New 

York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 16 mo. Cloth. 96 

pages. Price, 40 cents. 

For any American tourist in Italy unacquainted with 
the Italian tongue, such a little book as this will be 
found of real value. In adjacent columns are English 
questions and their facsimile in Italian, For example, 
“When does the next train start?” is in Italian “Quando 
parte il prossimo treno?”’ There is also a very com- 
plete vocabulary which will help out in the tourist’s 
ordering, “Some almonds” is “Delle Mandosle.” 
“Butter” is “Del Burro.” “Chicken” is “Del Pollo,” 
etc. It will greatiy facilitate travel in Italy for the 
tourist to have this little volume, and preserve him 
from mistakes that make the Italian laugh at the 
tourist’s expense. 

EIN WORTSCHATZ. By M. Miller and R. A. 
Meras. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Paper. 32 
pages. Price, 20 cents. 

This useful little work is a companion piece to “Le 
Petit Vocabulaire,” recently noticed in this column. 
It contains a list of 2,000 German words arranged in 
logical groups each of ten related words, and is 
designed for sentence building in the first two years. 
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Many groups may be used. as topics.ior short con- 
versation lessons. The faithful use of this word-list 
should lead to the acquisition of a large and practical 
vocabulary. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MACHINE DRAWING 
AND DESIGN. By David A. Low, Emeritus, Pro- 
fessor of Engineering, East London College, Eng- 
land. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. Cloth 
248 pages. Price, 75 cents. 

A new edition of a former work—rewritten, reillus- 
trated, and enlarged, to enable youthful. engineers and 
others to make working drawings such as are produced 
in engineers’ drawing offices. It contains also suggés- 
tions of good exercises in drawing, while it conveys 
much information on the design of machine details 
generally. The exercises and illustrations are quite 
numerous, thus affording abundant study and practice 
for the student. The author deals with such subjects 
as riveted joints, screws, bolts, keys, shafting—with 
couplings and bearings, pulleys, pistons, and a score 
of other cognate matters. The work has in former 
editions met with a wide and generous reception, and 
with the valuable additions in the present work the 
author may count on a still more favorably patronage, 


FEATS ON THE FJORD. By Harriet Martineau, 
With illustrations by Arthur Rackham. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. By Daniel Defoe. With illus- 
trations by J. A. Symington. 

PINOCCHIO. By “C. Collodi.” With illustrations by 
Charles Folkard. New York: E, P. Dutton and Com- 
pany. Cloth. Each 128 pages. Each 50 cents net. 
These are three new volumes on Dutton’s “Tales for 

Children from Many Lands,” series, the publication of 
which has been undertaken with the idea of presenting 
to young readers the stories which time has proved to be 
classics in children’s literature, not only in England, but 
in otfer countries. Each volume contains eight colored 
illustrations as well as others in the text, drawn by 
artists of note. F. C. Tilney is the editor. Pinocchio 1s 
the story of a puppet and it is a classic fairy tale, reflect- 
ing the author’s keen study of child nature. It is well 
translated from the Italian. Miss Martineau’s Nor- 
wegian romance, Feats on the Fjord, has easily won its 
way into the hearts of all who know it. Nothing need be 
said for Robinson Crusoe. 


THE GERM-CELL CYCLE IN ANIMALS. By 
Robert W. Hegner, Ph. D., University of Michigan. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Cloth.  II- 
lustrated, 346 pages. Price, $1.75. 


There is nothing of a popular nature about this 
scientific discussion of evolution and heredity of ani- 
mal fertilization and hybridization, but even an_ in- 
different student of the science of germology may, if 
he will read with care, understand that there are im- 
portant scientific revelation and demonstrations now 
being made. So vital are these discussions that we 
have devoted much time thereto when other and 
more important—to us—matters needed attention. The 
subject is fascinating and one has the consolation of 
feeling that the author knows all about it however 
little the reader may comprehend it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Study and Practice of Writing English.” By G. R. Lo r 
oston oughton. Mifflin Co. 
rational an oral Guidance.”’ J. B. . $1.25. 
Boston: Ginn & Co. 4 

‘The Girl From Girton and Other Stories About Schools.” By C. 
W. Bardeen.—“The Black Hand and Other Stories.” By C. W. 
Bardeen. C. W. Bardeen: Syracuse, N. Y. 

‘Don: His Recollections.” By W. A. Paul. Boston: American 
Society. w 

‘“‘Method in History.” B . H. Mace. Price, $1.00. Ch : 
Rand, McNally & Ce.” 

“The Charley Circus Series.” —“‘Among the Indians of Brazil.” 
By William James Merrison. Price. 50 cents.——'‘Hunting and 
Trapping in Brazil.”” By William J. Morrison. Price, 50 cents.—— 
“In the Wilds of Brazil.” By William J. Morrison. Price, 30 
cents. Smith and Lamar: Nashville. 

“Causeries en France.” Ry E. E. Patton. Price, 70 cents.—~ 
“‘Locturas Modernas *' Edited by C. A. Downerand A. Elias. Price, 
60 cents. New York: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘School Discipline’ By W. C. Bagley. Price $1.25.——“College Read- 
ings in English Prose.” By F. W. Scott and J. Zeitlin. Price, 81.25. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 

“Bible Stories and Poems.’’ By Wilbur F. Crafts. Price, 50 cents. 

Washington : Bible Selections Commission. 


‘OUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
tty Murine Eye Remedy for Red, Weax, Watery 
and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfor.e. Write for Book of the Eye 
»v mail Free. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


TEMS of educatfonal news to be 
inserted under this heading are 
solicited from school authorities 

im every state in the Union. To be 

available, these contributions should 

be short and comprehensive. Copy 
should be received not later than the 

@fteenth of the month. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD: 


DECEMBER 


28-31: American Economic Associa- 
tion, Princeton, New Jersey; John 
H. Groy, University of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

28-January 2: American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, 
Section L, Education. Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
Stuart A. Courtis, Detroit, Mich., 
sec’y. 

29-31: Illinois State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Springfield. 

29-31: Pennsylvania State Educa- 
tional Association, Harrisburg. 


29-31. Central Division of the 
Modern Language Association of 
America. University of Minne- 
sota, Minneapolis. William Guild 
Howard, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass., secretary. 


80-31: American Association for the 
Advancement of Science and it 
Affiliated Societies, Philadelphia; 
Mrs. Anna B. Comstock, profes- 
sor of Nature Study, Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N. Y., pres-. 

$1-January 2: New Hampshire Insti- 
tute for Superintendents and 
Principals, Plymouth Normal 
School, Plymouth; Henry C. 
Morrison, Concord, state superin- 
tendent. 


JANUARY. 

5-6: National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, New Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Owen R. Lovejoy, 
105 East 22d Street, New York 
City, sec’y. 

9-11. New England Association of 
Penmanship Supervisors. Bur- 
dette College, Boston. Thomas A. 
Walton, 199 St. Botolph street, 
Boston, secretary. 

22-23. Conference of Ohio College 
Teachers of Education. Wooster, 
Ohio. Alvin J. Miller, Depart- 
ment of Education, the College of 
Wooster, chairman. 

15-16. Kansas State Educational 
Council. Topeka. D. A. Ells- 
worth, Emporia, secretary. 


FEBRUARY. 

4-5: School Directors’ Department. 
Pennsylvania State Educational 
Association. 

12-13: Kansas Association of School 
Superintendents of First and Sec- 
ond Class Cities, State Normal 
School, Emporia. 

20: Opening of Panama-Pacific In- 
ternational Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco; Charles C. Moore, pres. 

22-26: N. E. A. Department of Su- 
perintendence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Durand W. Springer, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 

MARCH. 


18-20. South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association. Florence. 


APRIL. 


25: Annual Swarthmore Conference 
of Teachers, Swarthmore College, 
Swarthmore, Penn. 


JUNE. 

24: July 2: National Federation of 
Musical Clubs. Ninth Biennial 
Festival, Los Angeles, California; 
Mrs. J. H. Smissaert, Wolfe Hall, 
Denver. Colo., sec’y. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES- 


MAINE. 


GREENE. Mrs. Mina Coburn 
has resigned the superintendency 
here on account of ill health, and is 
succeeded by Harry A. Goss. 


AUGUSTA. For the year ending 
July 1, there were | twenty-eight 
Maine cities and towns that offered 
in their elementary schools, courses 
in manual training. Seventeen con- 
ducted mechanic arts courses in 
their secondary schools... These 
figures represented a gain of eight 
cities and towns offering elementary 
courses and six offering secondary 
courses. Thirty-three teachers of 
manual training were employed in 
the public schools in 1913-14, where 
twenty-five were employed in the 
preceding year. 

Household arts courses were 
given for the year ending July Ist, 
1914, in the elementary schools of 
twenty-six cities and towns against 
twenty-one for the preceding year, 
while nine thigh schools representing 
an increase of four schools offered 
courses in household arts. These 
figures reflect the results of the en- 
couraging legislation of 1911 that 
was enacted with a view to increas- 
ing the attention paid in the public 
schools to the practical arts. 

The total expense to the towns 
and state of these practical arts 
coirses in the public schools was 
$12.794. This expense amounting to 
less than one per cent. of the cost 
of maintaining public, common and 
secondary education should allay the 
fears of those who believe that the 
school courses are too seriously in- 
vaded by education of this type. 

Evening schools were conducted 
last year under the provisions of the 
enactment of 1911 in fifteen different 
cities and towns at a_ total expense 
of $17,572. The enrollment in these 
evening schools was 2,734. The ex- 
tent of individual instruction offered 
in the evening schools is implied by 
the number of teaching positions 
which was 145. Additional to these 
phases of industrial education are 
the courses offered in academies and 
similar private schools. Eleven of 
these schools conducted courses in 
agriculture in 1913-14, three had 
courses in mechanic arts and three 
had courses in domestic arts. 

BRUNSWICK. The Bowdoin 
facultv is doing more’ extension 
work ever before. The 
Economics department is conduct- 
ing a course in Portland; the Eng- 
lish department has arranged for a 
large number of, lectures which have 
been given before schools and 
societies; and the education depart- 
ment is now conducting four ex- 
tension courses for high school 
teachers in Educational Psychology. 
These twelve-week courses have 
enrolled over seventy-five high 
school teachers, who are working for 
credit toward the Maine professional 
secondary school diploma. Other 
members of the faculty have done a 
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large amount of high school visit- 
ing, and the college is coming in 
direct contact, more than ever be- 
fore, with the educational problems 
of the state. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

KINGSTON. The sixth annual 
special course for farmers at Rhode 
Island State College will be held 
December 29, 30, 31 and January 1. 

Owing to the crowded conditions 
of all the college buildings, it is 
necessary to hold these exercises at 
such a time as the regular students 
are home on vacation. 

As in years past, the program wil} 
be arranged in such a way as to per- 
mit those’ who find it impossible to 
remain away from home at night to 
attend all of the principal exercises 
by coming on the morning trains 
and returning in the late afternoon. 

Expenses for the course will be 
for board and room only. 


CONNECTICUT. 


HARTFORD. Secretary Charles 
D. Hine of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation has returned from a trip 
to Washington, D. C., in which he 
and the other state superintendents 
of education of New England con- 
ferred with United States Com- 
missioner of Education Philander P. 
Claxton on the subject of school ad- 
ministration and legislation. After 
several efforts to get Commissioner 
Claxton to meet the superinten- 
dents in New England, they ac- 
cepted his invitation to go to Wash- 
ington. The United States com- 
missioner, through the Bureau of 
Education, has been promoting the 
county unit for school taxation and 
administration in the United States, 
urging the various states to adopt 
it. 

The county unit plan is not adapt- 
able to New England, where the 
county does not figure largely, in 
the administrative sense. Promo- 
tion of this unit in New England is 
inadvisable, because impracticable. 
The discussion of this point occupied 
the main part of the conference. 
The commissioner was also ques- 
tioned on the list of secondary 
schools issued by the Bureau of 
Education. It gontained omissions 
and insertions of schools not known 
to the state departments. Com- 
missioner Claxton explained that 
these inconsistencies were due to 
the fact that the list was not in- 
tended as official, but merely as a 
guide to persons wishing to in- 
quire. 

The question of how far the state 
should contribute by taxation to 
school funds was also discussed. The 
issue was occasioned by the com- 
missioner’s circular which recom- 
mended this means of adding to the 
school funds, as well as through 
local organizations. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK CITY. Why the 
general education board, founded by 
John D. Rockefeller, makes it a 
policy to give only a part of funds 
required by a specific institution, is 
explained ‘under the heading of 
“Conditional giving” in the third in- 
stallment of a report outlining in de- 
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Teacher Earns 1,000 per cent. on investment. 


Omaha, Nebr., 4235 Harney St., 
Oct. 10, tens. 


rt. Wm. Ritchie, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Dear Sir: 


Your draft for $15.00 ae benefit for ay 


throat operation at hand. Many thanks. Thie, with 
Musical Novelties the other benefits I received since last April, make vt 
it possible for me to begin ay school year free fro= 
Dial d Pl 
n 
1a ogs a ays te had accident and sickness 
: ction, I should have about $360.00 to sake up ; 
out of this year's sal 
Drills and Marches 
I'm lad I was ever wise eno to take 
out insurance an m also glad I ever found your Com- 
Recitations and Exercises te witn'me, 
I'll always remain 
Patriotic Occasions OR chet 
Closing Day, and 
TEACHERS, you should have T. ©. U. protection against accident 
Any Time sickness and quarantine. You are no more immune from these foes 
to your income and savings than wag Miss Packer. Ata very trivial 
Send for 16 page catalogue cost you can have the strong arm of T. ©.U. to lean upon in time 
of need. $50 to $100 a month for accident, sickness or quaran- 
tine—81,000 to $4,000 for accidental death. Write today for 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. | psrticoisrs: 
Be Str Bo | TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS 
6 acon eet, ston Tua Nartonat Orcanization ror TrRacwers 
Department J NEBRASKA. 
tail its policies and achievements. of $10,000,000 to this institution The 13.127 boys takiage manual “ 
The board says that, as a result of December 13, 1910, he stated his training work in Philadelphia = 
its efforts, institutions have them- conviction that it is far better that gchools are saving the city money 
selves started campaigns to raise ad- the university be supported and en- by their practical work. They make 
ditional sums and individuals have larged by the gifts of many than by tables, chairs, benches, chests and 
made bequests in their wills for their those of a single donor. I have ac- other benches needed in manual 
own institution. 4 cordingly sought to assist you in en- training shops and classrooms and 
“Up to June 1, 1914,” says the re- listing the interest and securing the turn them over to the Board of Ed- - 
port, “the general education board contributions of many others.” ucation’s Department of Supplies. a 
made contributions to 103 colleges Refusals by the board to make John C. Frazee, director of vo- 
and universities; to nineteen of these contributions requested, it is ex- cational education and guidance, , 
it has made a second appropriation. plained, “may be based on one or ays that the boys enjoy working on 
The sums pledged by the board more of several reasons.” The re- these orders more than on some ‘ 
amount to $10,582,591; the imstitu- port gives these, in conclusion, of the usual manual training rs 
tions assisted have themselves un-  saying:— object lessons. Recently an order for “ 
dertaken to raise additional sums “The board may have already con- 210 stepladders was satisfactorily 2 
aggregating almost $40,000,000. tributed more than a fair share to filled by the boys working in their = 
Through the activities of the board, the section represented; the institu- : 3 :: 


therefore, $50,384,323 will shortly 
have been added to college and uni- 
versity resources.” 

The report says that the gifts of 
the board are only part of the sums 
which institutions in question have 
undertaken to raise and continues: 
“It should, however, be stated that 
this does not mean that the board 
requires an institution to raise any 
particular sum, or to raise money in 
any particular way. Not the board, 
but the institution, takes the initia- 
tive by announcing its intention to 
undertake the raising of a certain 
sum, toward which a contribution is 
requested from the board.” 

The report says that conditional 
giving is better, because it is more 
definite in that the institution knows 
how to calculate on its needs, and 
the giver accepts a certain responsi- 
bility for the future of the institu- 
tion. 

“It may not be amiss to add in 
this connection,” the report con- 
tinues, “that in founding the univer- 
sity of Chicago, Mr. Rockefeller 
acted upon the principles just 
elucidated. In making his final gift 


tion may occupy a more or less un- 
promising situation; it may be in 
too close proximity to a stronger 
institution; it may be without back- 
ing; it mav be one of several denom- 
inational institutions, which ought to 
be merged rather than separately de- 
veloped. 

“Some of these schools may at 
the moment be performing a useful 
function; yet unless they appear to 
be necessary factors in a_ well 
organized and well distributed per- 
manent system of higher education, 
the general education board is com- 
pelled to pass them by.” 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


PHILADELPHIA. The Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has de- 
cided to admit graduates. of 
the Pennsylvania State Normal 
Schools to the junior class of the 
Department of Education and grad- 
uate them in two years with the 
degrees of B. S. This is a _ great 
concession to young men and 
women who want to make teaching 
their life profession. 


regular hours for instruction shop 
work. Cabinets, lunch tables and 
fences have also been supplied. The 
city does not sell any of the pro- 
ducts, of course, because there is to 
be no attempt to compete with paid 
labor outside of the schools. 


ALTOONA, At present. there 
are 2,033 people enrolled in the 
evening schools of Altoona. The 
entire central grammar school has 
been given over to dressmaking and 
millinery work alone. More than 
500 women and girls have enrolled 
in these two courses. Twelve 
teachers are employed for this work. 
More applied for cooking at the 
opening of the school year than 
could be accommodated as the 
schedule was first arranged. , How- 
ever, by rearranging the classes so 
that each class would meet but one 
night a week, they were able to ac- 
commodate a larger number. 

The shops and drawing rooms are 
crowded with men who are em- 
ployed during the day and are 
desirous of receiving such instruc- 
tion as will enable them to get ahead 
in their trade. 
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THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
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SPRINGFIELD, 
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SPEND MONEY SAVE IT! 
Rapidly growing rapidly growing 


TAXPAYERS AND SCHOOL BOARDS 
Demand the conserving of Books. 


3 per cent. of the cost added to the cost of the Books | 
will save 40 per cent. of the Text Book bill | 


Write to HOLDEN. He will tell you how 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Vocational work is not the only 
form of educational work to which 
considerable attention is now being 
given in the evening schools of Al- 
toona. Two hundred students have 
already enrolled in the class in Eng- 
lish for foreigners. Besides the in- 
struction in English, a course in 
American citizenship is being given. 
Choruses and orchestras have been 
organized among people of the vari- 
ous nationalities, and one session of 
the school is devoted to the singing 
of folk songs and national anthems, 
closing with “America.” 

The teaching force in charge of 
the vocational work of the evening 
schools was recruited from the 
special teachers employed by the dis- 
trict in the day schools, and practical 
seamstresses, milliners and shop 
men who live in Altoona. 


NEW JERSEY. 


SOUTH ORANGE. At the last 
meeting of the State Council of Ed- 
ucation, one of the important topics 
presented in the discussion of medi- 
cal inspection was, that in smaller 
towns, the school nurse might also 
be an attendance officer, and that 
such a combination of duties would 
work out most satisfactorily in in- 
creasing school efficiency. South 
Orange is one of the first towns 
to enter upon that plan. The 
Board of Education has recently en- 
gaged a school nurse who shall com- 
bine the duties of both offices,— 
nurse and attendance officer. It is 
believed that she will be able to se- 
cure the co-operation and sympathy 
of the home through her acquain- 
tance with it in the duties of nurse, 
and so secure greater efficiency in 
securing attendance of the children. 


TRENTON. A recent decision 
by Assistant Commissioner of Edu- 
cation J. B. Betts is of more than 
local interest. The principal of the 
Manasquan High School had 
ordered two members of the base- 
ball team not to play on a _ certain 
date. As that date was a holiday, 
the boys defied the principal and 
played with the team. The principal 
then suspended them from school. 
The fathers of the boys appealed to 
the State Board of Education, main- 
taining that the boys were not un- 
der the jurisdiction of the school, 


since it was a holiday, but Com- 
missioner Befts has sustained the 
Board of Education in Manasquam 
in the suspension of the boys, main- 
taining that their act affected the 
general discipline of the school, and 
was therefore under the control of 
the Board of Education. 

This would seem to establish the 
power of the school authorities to 
control absolutely all organizations 
that bear the name of the school, 
even though their activities may be 
entirely outside of school hours, 
and gives them power especially to 
control the matter of eligibility in 
playing games and also to control 
membership in secret societies. 

New Jersey has brought into 
existence a new school organization, 
—a State Federation of Boards of 
Education, which was_ incorporated 
under the state laws, last winter. 
Each Board of Education that 
desires, sends a delegate to the Fed- 
eration which meets twice a year. 
At present, there is representation 
from over half the counties in. the 
state. At the last meeting, Mr. C. 
P. Taylor, president of the Newark 
Board of Education, was elected 
President of the Federation. 

The purpose of the Federation is 
for extending as thoroughly as pos- 
sible among the Boards of the state, 
knowledve of the best things in 
school management, but the teachers 
of the state seem to see in it the pur- 
pose of attacking their interests, es- 
pecially tenure of office. 

PLAINFIELD. Superintendent 
Henry M. Maxson of ‘this city is 
arrangin~ for a special train for 
New York and New Jersey people 
who attend the meeting of the De- 
partment of Superintendence in 


Cincinnati. — 
CENTRA STATRS. 
KANSAS. 


EMPORIA. Eighteen cities of 
Kansas are co-operating with the 
Emporia State Normal School in a 
test of arithmetical ability of boys 
and girls in the grades. Ten thou- 
sand copies of average problems in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, 
and division are being distributed. 
Record will be kept of the number 
of examples attemnted in given 
time, and of the number right. 
From this data an individual and 


class score will be taken, and the 
comparative results for the state will 
be compiled and published by Pro- 
fessor _W«. Monroe, of the 
Emporia Normal School, who has. 
cuarge of the work. The cities co- 
operating are: Arkansas City Buck- 
lin, El Dorado, Emporia, ‘ Garden. 
City, Fredonia, Little River, Kansas. 
City, Irving, Lyons, Marion, 
Neodesha, Ottawa, Salina, Syracuse,. 
Topeka, Valley Falls and Welling- 
ton. Others will probably join im 
the project. 


MISSOURI. 


HANNIBAL. The Hannibal High 
School “Red and Black Review” is 
an unusually newsy school paper. 
For a high school of 368 students 
it 1s a distinct credit to its young 
publishers, The success of the stu- 
dents in proving to the mercantile 
men of the city the value of advertis- 
ang in a school paper is also com- 
mendable. 

In its editorials of the last issue, 
one of the editorial staff writes:— 

“A great many people are inclined 
to belittle the importance of a school 
paper, but if they would stop and 
think of the part it plays in the suc- 
cess of any school they would, with- 
out doubt, change their opinion. A 
publication of this sort is one of the 
Strongest means of building up 
school spirit. It is of common in- 
terest to both students and alumni, . 
and strengthens the feeling of unity 
between them. The Black and Red 
Review wishes that the alumni as 
well as the students, would try to 
realize this and do all in their power 
by means of interesting contribu- 
tions to help make ita stronger 
force in the success of our school.” 

And speaking of “the late war 
news” :— 

“The publication of the Black and 
Red Review might be compared with 
war. It is _a_ hard battle to get 
material. The staff which is drafted 
gets the material un- 
e e direction of eri 
called editor. 
_ "The scene of operation is exten- 
Sive. It covers all the field of 
high school life which is full of 
demon pedagogues firing examina- 
tions at privates and who, like the 
war monarch, never are subjected to 
this demoralizing fire themselves, 
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From this wide field the dispatches 
gathered go to room one, the office 
of the censor. Here this very im- 
perious censor looks over the staff's 
offerings, slashing, red marking 
and adding. Then the material, full 
of hieroglyphics, goes to the print 
shop where the men who are volun- 
teers and are not drafted into service 
put it in readable shape. Finally the 
dispatches are gathered together, 
and the result, a high caliber paper, 
The Black and Red Review. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND. The Cuyahoga 
County Teachers’ Association 1s the 
first teachers’ body to take action 
for attending the 1915 N. E. A. Con- 
vention. 

Superintendent A. G. Yawberg 
has just completed arrangements 
with the World’s Fair Company, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for an eighteen-day 
trip which will take in the scenic 
beauties of the West. _ 

This opens a splendid opportunity 
to all the teachers of the East and 
Middle West to get together and 
ride on this train, which is  exclu- 
sively for teachers, their families and 
friends, and have’ without a doubt 
the finest time of their life. 

WOOSTER. The college teachers 
of education in Ohio are to meet at 
the College of Wooster, Janu- 
ary 22 and 23, in a conference for 
the consideration of the present edu- 
cational problems, and to foster a 
spirit of co-operation among Ohio 
college teachers of education. Su- 
perintendent William M. Davidson, 
of Pittsburgh, Professor L. F. 
Anderson of Ohio State University, 
Dean G. W. Knight of the same in- 
stitution, Professor A. R. Mead of 
Ohio Weslevan University, and Dr. 
W. T. Burris, dean of the College 
for Teachers of Cincinnati Univer- 
sity, are among those on the pro- 
gram. 

The conference is called at the in- 
stance of the Department of Educa- 
tion of the College of Wooster and 
A. J. Miller of that department and 
A. R. Mead of Ohio Wesleyan 
University compose the committee 
in charge. 

Those attending the conference 
will be entertained in the homes of 
members of the Wooster faculty for 
Friday night and for breakfast 
Saturday. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


YANKTON. Despite the tight- 
ness of the money market the 
officials of Yankton College are 
working strenuously on the endow- 
ment campaign and success is 
crowning their efforts. Dr. Warren 
has a unique way of keeping the 
graduates of the institution informed 
of the activities in Yankton. He 
uses the Yankton College Bulletin 
occasionally as the medium of a 
personal letter. 


INDIANA. 


GREENCASTLE. At a_ confer- 
ence on charities here recently, an 
interesting report was submitted by 
H. B. Hickam, superintendent of the 
Indiana Boys’ Industrial School at 
Plainfield. There are now 545 boys 
in the school, most of whom are 
between twelve and seventeen years 
of age. Of the 230 boys received 
within the past year, more than 
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seventy per cent. are defective ac- 
cording to mental tests given. This 
condition makes the educational 
work a decided. problem. 


INDIANAPOLIS. During the 
week of December 14-19, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce gave special at- 
tention to the Safety First move- 
ment. One hundred signs bearing 
the warning “School-Safety First” 
were posted on the streets adjoining 
the various school buildings of the 
city. Addresses on the safety 
movement were made in all the 
schools by prominent business and 
professional men. 

Dr. David Starr Jordan, who has 

spent eighteen months in Europe 
studying the nations now involved in 
war, delivered three addresses here 
December 16, one before the pupils 
of Shortridge High School, the 
others to men and women of the 
city. 
College and university teachers of 
economics afe co-operating with 
representatives of civic, commercial, 
and professional organizations and 
members of the state legislature, in 
an attempt to secure a revision of 
the present taxing laws. 

The McKinley school is the first 
in this city to be used as an indoor 
social and recreation centre. The 
school board and city board of 
health, who are combining forces in 
this instance, will offer work in 
chorus, dramatics, orchestra, debat- 
ing, and gymnastics. Moving pic- 
tures and purely social affairs will 
be given prominence. 


MICHIGAN. 


DETROIT. “The Elements of 
Agriculture” will be put into the 
curriculum of the Detroit High 
Schools in 1915 as a regular course. 
Superintendent Charles E. Chadsey 
believes conditions have arrived that 
make such a study necessary in a 
marked degree. 

“The time is coming when an 
average-sized American family will 
have to know how to make a good 
living for all out of a farm of five 
acres,” he said, in discussing the new 
study. “And a great problem con- 
fronting public education in America 
is how to give effective training in 
the science of intensive farming.” 

Another new subject, made elec- 
tive in the high schools by Superin- 
tendent Chadsey industrial his- 
tory. It is designed to inform the 
students of the facts of the present 
labor problem of America, the de- 
velopment of the industries of the 
world, the great industrial inven- 
tions and the tariff in its effect on 
industry. The history of art also 
will be made an elective course. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. Secretary Lewis E. 
Larson of the Board of Education 
completed yesterday his annual re- 
port, summarizing details in the 


operation of the city’s educational - 


“plant.” 

Statistics show the growth of the 
school system. For instance, in his 
office, 293 teachers’ payrolls and 
15,651 pay warrants were prepared; 
$654,773 in rents collected, 
$57,307 was collected as interest on 
investments and $14,535 on bank 
deposits; $4,499 was collected for 
tuition, 3,580 individual board re- 
ports were prepared and thirty-eight 


meetings reported. 

Of 20,987 diplomas issued, 690 were 
for evening school students, 221 for 
the normal school, 212 for prevoca- 
tional, 856 for two-year — vocational 
students, eighteen for junior college 
students, 2,383 for four-year high 
school and 16,607 for elementary 
school pupils. 

Teacher pensioners were paid 
$174,893 and others $12,167. 

The secretary declares “the time 
is at hand when the board should 
consider seriously installing its own 
electric generating plants in the 
larger school buildings as a 
measure of economy.” 

In the new buildings completed at 
a cost Of $2,597,000, accommodations 
were made for 9,200 pupils in 248 
rooms, Under construction are 
others to care for 8,500 pupils in 178 
rooms at a cost of $1,727,000. 
Others ordered will provide for 
14,400 pupils. 

Students at Lane Technical School 
publish a four-page daily, Lane Tech 
Vaily, a real school newspaper. It 
is not filled up with clippings and 
readers, but carries something of 
real news value for the students. 
No one group of boys could get out 
such a daily alone. It would take all 
their time even if they had the 
ability. The work is divided ac- 
cordingly. Each day on _ the 
editorial page are printed the names 
of “today’s staff.” William J. 
Bogan and M. E. Smallwood act 
regularly as faculty supervisors. 


WISCONSIN. 

RIVER FALLS. The State Nor- 
mal School here is one of the first 
to give itself over so completely to 
the policy of a more pointed pur- 
poseful preparation for the teachers 
of Wisconsin. Report of the secre- 
tary of the board of regents urging 
the adoption of specialized depart- 
ments for the normal schools of the 
state says:— 

“The establishment of these 
twenty-nine new special depart- 
ments in addition to the fifteen al- 
ready organized and in successful 
operation, will write a new chapter 
in the history of the Normal School 
System of Wisconsin. It is a broad 
recognition and declaration of a 
new policy of definite and valuable 
service to the state. It opens the 
doors of opportunity and also clearly 
defines the policy of special service, 
for every one of the eight Normal 
Schools. It will connect these 
schools with the educational, indus- 
trial and civic life of the people. It 
's the heginning of a new movement 
for leadership in education and this 
is the rightful province of the Nor- 
mal School.” 

The organization of the faculty is 
now comoplete for carrying forward 
the work of specialized departments. 
This institution may be considered 
as a group of special schools com- 
bined and co-operating with each 
other under one general manage- 


TA¢E NORMAL SCHOOL, Bridge- 
water, Mass. For both sexe- 


For catalogue, address the Principal, 
A. C. Boyden, M. A. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, 
Massachusetts. Coeducational, 
Department for the pedagogical and 
technical training of teachers of the 


commercial subjects. J. Asbury Pit- 
man, Principal. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave 
Washington, D. C., 1847 U Street Denver, Col, 317 Masonic Temple 


Now York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. 


BOSTON 


Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bidg. 


THE PROVIDENT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ‘7° mass. 


Teachers, Officers, Schools, and Colleges! Save Tine and Ixyerse, lecrec 
Anxiety. Use Expert Service. Register Now. JAWES LEE LOVE, Direcier 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Established 1885. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston} 


Telephone Hay. 1678. 


ment. It consists of the following 
special departments, each with its 
own complete organization; Primary 
Department; Grammar Department; 
High School Department; Agricul- 
tural Department; Three Year De- 
partment; Rural School Depart- 
ment. 

Each department has its own 
principal or director and holds meet- 
ings once a month or oftener. Each 
department issues its special 
diploma. Classes are segregated for 
all special methods and other  pro- 
fessional work of these specialized 
departments. 


NORTHWESTERN STATES 


IDAHO. 


BOISE. The third annual con- 
vention of county and city superin- 
tendents was held in Boise, and in 
numbers attending, in interest, and 
enthusiasm, the meeting was 4 
record breaker. All save five county 
superintendents, a large number of 
city superintendents, and a number 
of county superintendents-elect and 
representatives of the state educa- 
tional institutions were present. The 
important subjects discussed were: 
“High School Problems,” presented 
by Superintendent Crandall of Idaho 
Falls; “Certification of Teachers, 
by Superintendent Neal, of Adams 
County; “County Unit,” by Superin- 
tendent Ethel Redfield, of Nez 
Perce County; “School Revenue,” by 
Superintendent W. R. Siders of 
Pocatello; “Course of _ Study,” by 
Superintendent Catherine Bryden, 
of Latah County. The convention 
went on record by unanimous vote 
in the following resolutions: “Re- 
solved by this conventicn that we 
commend State Commissioner Dr. 
E. O. Sisson and members of the 
State Board of Education for their 
efforts to raise the status of educa- 
tion in Idaho, and that we pledge 
them our support.” “Whereas, this 
is the last meeting of this body in its 
official capacity with our esteemed 
state superintendent, Miss Grace M. 
Shepherd, who has devoted her 
energies to the betterment of school 
conditions in this state, and has 
taken a large part in the educational 
afiairs of the nation, therefore be it 
resolved that we express to her our 
appreciation of her services by a 
rising vote.” 

The convention elected Superin- 
tendent J. M. Markel, Buhl, as presi- 
dent; Superintendent R. C. Egbers, 
Coeur D’Alene, vice-president, and 
Miss Harriet Wood, Fremont 
Ccunty, secretary. 


SOUTHERN STATES 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


KINGSTREE. All the educa- 
tional forces in Williamsburg County 
are well organized. The teachers 
united recently at a meeting in which 
every school district of the county 
was represented and formed an as- 
sociation which promises much 
toward a_ high professional stan- 
dard here, and the school trustees of 
the county on the same day or- 
ganized an association. J. W. 
Swittenberg of Kingstree was 
elected president of the teachers 
association; Miss Elsie Rollins of 
Jacksonville, vice-president; Miss 
Emma Cooper of Cades, secretary 
and treasurer. The officers of the 
trustees association are: D. 
McCutchen, president; W. E. Snow- 
den, vice-president, and R. C. 
McElveen, secretary and treasurer. 


FLORIDA. 

MAITLAND. Melville A. Stone, 
long time superintendent in Read- 
ing and other Massachusetts com- 
munities, has retired from active 
professional service and is fruit rais- 
ing in this district. Taste for this 
work and the attraction of this 
climate have brought him here. 


Bosten Public Schools 


Examinations of candidates for 
certificates of qualification to serve 
as teachers and nurses in the public 
schools of Boston, will be held in the 
Boston Normal Schoolhouse, Hunt- 
ington Avenue, near the Fenway, 
during the week beginning Monday, 
January 25, 1915. Circulars contain- 
ing detailed information, with re- 
spect to these examinations may be 
obtained by application to the under- 
signed. 

THORNTON D. APOLLONIO, 


Secretary School Committee. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW 
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1913, ran considerably ahead of the 
usual November figures, and the 
surplus of exports was greater than 
in any but three of the previous 
November _ reports. Considering 
that, in November, 1913, we ex- 
ported $48,009,000 worth of Germany, 
$4,000,000 worth to Belgium, and 


2A PARK ST. 


Los Angeles, Cal, 343 Dougias Bide 
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$2,000,000 to Austria-Hungary, and 
that trade to those countries was 
wholly cut out this year, this is not 
a bad showing. 


MAKING OVER THE MAP. 


The making over of the map of 
Europe and the possessions of 
European Powers. which is antici- 
pated as an inevitable result of the 
great war has already begun. Ger- 
many is treating Belgium as a con- 
quered province. She has installed 
municipal governments of her own, 
and has levied a war tax of $96,000,- 
000, which that suffering country is 
required to pay within twelve 
months, in equal monthly instal- 
ments. On the other hand, England 
has taken this opportunity to sever 
the slender tie of suzerainty which 
bound Egypt to Turkey, and to 
take Egypt over to herself. This is 
a good deal more natural arrange- 
ment than the other, and far more 
likely to stand; for Egypt has been 
practically under English rule for 
years, Turkish authority having been 
long ago reduced to a shadow. As 
for Belgium, that is another matter. 


THE POSITION OF BELGIUM. 


The recent surprising statement 
of the German Chancellor, to the 
effect that documents been 
found at Brussels which established 
the fact that Belgium had sur- 
rendered her neutrality to England, 
has been emphatically denied, both 
by Sir Edward Grey and by the 
Belgian government. The Chancel- 
lor has been challenged by the Bel- 
gian government to produce the 
documents in full, but has not re- 


(Continued on page 675.) 


LOOSE LEAF 
FINAL RECORD 


FOR 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Superintendents and Prin- 
cipals will be interested in 
this new record. 


Mayne’s Loose Leaf Final Record 
contains space for recording: 
Pupil’s Name, Age, Residence, etc. 
Abstract of Entrance Standings 
Final Standings for either semester 
or year 
Times subject taught per week 
Number of weeks’ study 
Name of Teacher 
Name of Textbook 
Data concerning Graduation, etc. 
The forms are simple and complete, 
and are suitable for any High 
School course. 
We publish Mayne’s Class Recitation 
Records, High School Registers, and 
Term Record Sheets. 


Sample pages on request 


S. Y. GILLAN & CO. 


MILWAUKEE wis. 
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Reports and Pamphiets 


California State Board of Educa- 
tion, Sacremento. Report of Com- 
missioner of Secondary Schools, 
1914, Will C. Wood. (First annual 
report). 29 pages. 


Sacramento, California. “Second 
Grade Melodies.” pages. 
“Arithmetic.” 12 pages. “Music.” 
48 pages. “Directory.” 32 pages. 


Norwalk, Conn. 1914 Report. 72 

pages. Rules and Regulations. 
60 pages. Superintendent Ira T. 
Chapman. 


State Normal School, River Falls, 
Wisconsin. Annual Catalogue. J. 
W. Crabtree, president. 35 pages. 


Modern Language Notes 


“Modern Language Notes” for 
December contains articles on “Aase 
and Peer Gynt,” “Two Disciples of 
Trancendentalism,” “Cervantes and 
Books of Chivalry,” and “Classic 
Literary Traditions,” as well as in- 
teresting reviews and the usual cor- 
respondence, notes and _bibili- 
ographv. The table of contents 
and index for 1914 have also been 
issued. (Baltimore: The Johns 
Hopkins Press). 


MAGAZINES 


The special features of the Re- 
view of Reviews for December are 
a message from Lord Bryce, former 
British Ambassador to the United 
States, on the subject of the comple- 
tion of one hundred years of peace 
between the two great  English- 
speaking nations; a continuation of 
the story of the great war, by Frank 
H. Simonds; an article on “Turkey 
and Her Friends,” by Dr. George F. 
Herrick, followed by an appreciation 
of American educational endeavor in 
. Turkey, by Oscar S. Straus; “Bel- 
gium Relief Measures,” by Dr. 
Edward, T. Devine; “Physical 
Emancipation of Porto Rico,” 
by Alton G.. Grinnell; and 
“The Educational Future of the 
Moving Picture,” by Henry W. 
Lanier. There are editorial para- 
graphs on the Anglo-American 
peace anniversary. England’s atti- 
tude toward Belgian neutrality in 
1870, the results of the November 
‘elections in the United States, the 
opening of the, Federal Reserve 
Banks, and many other topics of 
timely interest. The frontispiece of 
the number is a portrait of the late 
Earl Roberts. 


WEEK IN REVIEW. 
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sponded. From an_ explanation 
made by the Belgian minister at 
Washington, it appears that all that 
the documents contain is a military 
plan drawn between the British mili- 
tary attache, and the Belgian staff, 
to be effective n case Germany 
should violate Belgian neutrality, in 
other words it was merely an. at- 
tempt to provide against what 
actually happened last August, when 
the German Chancellor described as 
a scrap of paper” the treaty 
solemnly guaraateemg the neutrality 
of Belgium 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE ONLY TEACHERS’ AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 
ONLY 


best means of securing a position is I believe to join your Agency”’ fs what a New" 
York State principal has just written us in asking us to10) waid bim our rg istretic m 
blanks. We have this feeling ourselves but we are a:ways pleated when we bear ite xy resec @ 
by others. We believe there is no other ES discrimirating work at we. Ft ir met reo 
Agency that does as careful, personal, B early to register now for Sept«mber po- 
sitions as superintendents are looking ahead for the vacancier thr y are + € the pcesi- 
bilities tney may have. One superintendent to whom we teachers pages 
twenty grade teachers early in the year, anyway, knowirg thet om hit isrge 
corps of teachers he will have at least that number of vacancies. 
Teachers with good rocords can get good positions through our MEA NS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
317-319 EAST WASHINGTON STREET, SYRACUSE, N. y. 


Tw Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fitth Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, aublic and private schools. 
Advises varents about schools. WM. 0. PRATT. Mgr. 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY to Colleges, 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, futors, and 
ernesses, forevery department of instruction ; recommends good Schools to parer ts. Cal) on 


add 
Pee Mirs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


5 recommends teachert and has filled hun— 
dreds of bigh grade positions «up te 

$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab-- 

; lished 1889. No charge to employers. 

none for registration. If you need mm 


teacher for any desirable place or kno 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg. 31 Union Square, New York, <a 


ith good 1 ed t od 
PECIALISTS Preparatory and Normal Schools and Colleges in 


syivania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions pa ing $70 to $9 per month. For fui thee 
information address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYEKS & CO., 
‘Lemoyne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa. Co-operating Agencies in Denwer and Atlante. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCY ti 


HE SOHERMERKHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY, A superior tor 
people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! on ime 
OHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 38653 Fifth Avenue, New York, N, ¥. 
Telephone 1635 Murray Hill. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY Ine. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Oompetent Teachers. Assists Teach 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. a 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Pres, and Treas. VINCENT B, FISK, Sec'y and Manager, 
81 Chape! St. Albany N. Y. 


MISS E. F. FOSTER, Manager MISS T. M, HASTINGS, Acting Manager 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on twenty-four years of successful experiencé. 
Gstablished 1890 6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency 


623 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, 
THIRTIETH YEAR. Our booklet “Teaching as a Business”’ is of interest to all live 
teachers. SENT FREE. WESTERN OFFICE: SPOKANE, WASH. 


THE EDMANDS EDUCATOR’S EXCHANGE 
Founded 1897 
101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, on WELLES BLDG., WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


“Different?” “Yes, the only agency whose advice ever helped me be a better candidate,” 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


6 Beacon St. . . Boston, llass 


ALVIN F. PASE, 
Long Distauce Telephone. “Manager. 


WINSHIP 
TEACHER’S 
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CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


12,880 Camp Fire Girls 
went camping last summer 


under the supervision of 
carefully selected women called 
“Guardians of the Fire.” In June 
at the summer session of the State 
Agricultural Coilege of Ames, Iowa, 
a week was given to the training of 
guardians. Requests are already 
coming from Normal Schools for 
similar work next summer. What 
was accomplished at Ames is de- 
scribed in the September number of 
“Wohelo,” the official inonthly pub- 
) lication of the Camp Fire Girls, $1.00 
per year, sample copies, 10 cents. 
| Oincr publications of this organ- 
ization are : 


The Manual (1915 Edition) 
130 pages, describes purposes, method of organization, membership, honors, 
meetings, duties of guardians, finances, record “eeping, equipment, etc., and also 


contains 46 half-tone cuts of Camp Fire Girls’ activities ircm pictures taken by 
Camp Fire Girls. Price, 25 cents. 


Vacation Book 


contains 104 pages. Tells why you want to go camping, why you ought to go, 
where you can go, what to take when you go, and much other information of 
interest to girls planning vacations. Price, 25 cents. 


Two Pamphlets by Dr. Luther H. Gulick 


“The Camp Fire Girls and the New Relation of Women to the World,” 10 
cents a copy. 

“The Desires of American Girls.” In eight pages Dr. Gulick has summed up 
what girls really want. Price, 10 cents. 


A free circular may be had for distribution. The above 
publications may be secured postpaid upon receipt of price from 


17-19 West 17th Street New York City 
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